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HE next point I make is: Thus as- 

sembled in one place and united in 
one society, spirits will have knowledge 
of each other’s presence, and will recog- 
nize those known in a former state! 

It is strange that a doubt ever should 
have arisen on the subject. The fact can 
only be explained on the principle that 
love takes flight when the slightest possi- 
bility of disappointment exists; and fear 
engenders doubt where no doubt is. The 
affections, in matters of great concern, 
demand absolute certainty, and when 
this can not be attained, then repose is 
disturbed. The whole subject of the fu- 
ture life, both as to the fact and condi- 
tions, is matter of faith, not of knowledge. 
Subjects of faith, as a rule, may be sub- 
jects of doubt; and especially where the 
affections are interested. But let us at- 
tend to the argument. 

The first consideration I name, is: The 
common consent of mankind. This, 
while alone it might not be final, I must 
think is of great weight. 

I have said the common consent of 
mankind. This may sound strange. The 
general supposition among Christians, 
perhaps, is, that they alone entertain this 
belief. A greater mistake could scarcely 
be conceived. It is and has been in 


some form the common heritage of hu- 
VoL. XXXV.—19 





manity. It is not in contradiction of 
this statement that some men, and even 
some skeptical periods, have called it in 
question, or even denied it. There is no 
matter of knowledge or faith that has not 
been disputed. It remains true that no 
nation has been without it. It is tracea- 
ble to the earliest antiquity, and has de- 
scended, as a common heir-loom, to all 
the peoples of the globe. To whatever 
cause we ascribe it, its truth seems proba- 
ble. The universal judgment so stamps 
it; the common _ instinct pronounces in 
its favor. Upon these grounds alone, it 
deserves high consideration, until rea- 
sons are shown against it! As beliefs al- 
ways imply supposed reasons competent 
to produce them, a universal belief would 
seem to imply a universal and strong 
ground in its favor; or at least it must 
show so much that it is not esteemed 
repugnant to common reason. To 
strengthen this conviction, and, it may be, 
the original ground of it, is this further 
fact: We feel that it is a want of our na- 
ture—an implanted or constitutional de- 
mand. We yearn for it; our nature 
craves it; we feel that it must be so. 
The unappeasable desire constructs for 
itself the hope and faith. Who dares say 
that the inference is irrational. All anal- 
ogies, at least, indicate the probable supply 
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to an appetite as natural and inevitable 
as that for food! As well suppose a benign 
creator to endow the stomach with eter- 
nal craving without providing a supply! 
Thus, in the very longing of humanity, 
and in the common faith of the race, un- 
der all conditions, we find, as we think, 
a strong reason in favor of the doctrine. 
The voice cf God in the heart of his child. 
He who creates the hunger of the affec- 
tions is also the author of the contentful 
faith. The one is prophetic of the other. 
What love longs for, and reason dimly 
discerns, faith, with a vision of longer 
range and more delicate perception, de- 
tects as real, and clings to as the suprem- 
est of all treasures. Who dares say that 
what is concealed from sense, and what 
even transcends reason, may not be re- 
vealed in some way to the inner sense— 
consciousness itself? 

We name as a second consideration of 
weight, an inference from premises al- 
ready established; namely, first, mem- 
ory, we have seen, will remain to the 
soul when it passes into the next world. 
This has been clearly shown both from 
reason and revelation. Second, it has 
been shown that in the next world men 
who lived together upon the earth, and 
were intimate in all social relations, will 
meet and dwell together in one place 
and in intimate social intercourse, com- 
muning together. Now, the inference, if 
not perfectly inevitable, is certainly of 
the highest probability, that, so commun- 
ing and so remembering, they will in 
some method recognize each other. 

There are two methods by which this 
would almost inevitably be brought about. 

Take first the most indirect,—an inter- 
change of reminiscence. That the fel- 
lowship will be intellectual and affec- 
tional, must result from the nature of the 
beings; and from the same cause it must, 
to a large extent, embrace matters of 
personal history, observation, and expe- 
rience. It is impossible to conceive of 
spiritual beings dwelling together without 
such intercourse. They have no other 
life but that of ideas and loves, and the 
high activities which spring from them. 





Their whole nature would have to change 
radically; they would have become other 
beings than they are, to make it possible 
for them to exist together in oblivion of 
the past. They must enter into each 
other’s life, or cease to be of the kind of 
men. Inevitably, if in no other way, out 
of this must spring mutual recognition, 
They can not progress far before they 
reach common ground. Two spirits com- 
municating together recur to past life, 
An event is introduced known to both! 
Upon inquiry, they find they are ac- 
quaintances—old familiar friends—hus- 
band, wife. 

The second is, direct recognition from 
external appearances, —the common 
means of recognition here. This will be 
immediate. So soon as a friend is seen 
he will be known, as we know the re- 
spective members of our families, after a 
year’s separation. This I must think 
will be a universal fact, and will preclude 
the tedious method already named. If 
recognition were not immediate, it would 
inevitably take place in the method al- 
ready indicated; but it will be direct and 
immediate. This will preclude the other. 
Why not? 

Should it be objected that spirits have 
no external appearance, no form, can not 
be seen, we answer in two parts: 

First. It is an assumption that finite 
spiritual beings are ever formless, and 
still more a groundless supposition that, 
because they are invisible to us, they are 
therefore invisible to each other. Our 
senses limit our perceptions to material 
objects; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this is a temporary arrange- 
ment. When we become spiritual, the 
requisite faculties will exist to put us in 
harmony with our new circumstances. 
When we need to communicate with 
spirits, we will come to the knowledge of 
the method. 

Second. The Scripture teaching is ex- 
plicit that they are formal, and visible in 
heaven! Should it be objected again 
that, if visible and formal, they all re- 





semble, and so can not be distinguished 
| one from another, which is the vain im- 
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agination of some; or, if they do not re- 
semble, they at least have no badges, or 
resemblances to their former selves, re- 
maining, by which they were known 
upon earth—which is the baseles idea of 
others,—our answer Is again 1n two parts: 

First. That they look exactly alike, or 
so nearly so as to be indistinguishable, is 
not only an assumption, but an assump- 
tion contrary to all analogies, which show 
diversity, and not uniformity, to be a di- 
vine law; and also to the Scriptures, 
which represent the glorified as differing 
and distinguishable in the future life: 
They were not alike when upon earth, 
why should they be alike in heaven? 
No two things were ever known which 
were indistinguishable. Why shall the 
eternal law be reversed? If forms carved 
in the crude elements of earth are 
endlessly varied, we may be sure the 
heavenly orders will not be less individ- 
ualized. 

Second. That the spirit when disem- 
bodied retains no resemblance to the 
former person, no marks or badges of 
any kind remaining, is also sheer assump- 
tion, and against the probabilities in the 
case! 

It is not for us to explain. how such re- 
semblances will be carried over and dis- 
covered; it is sufficient that it is neither 
impossible nor improbable that they will 
be. The spiritual even here shines 
through the gross physical, and becomes 
the most expressive manifestation of the 
person. The expression of the counte- 
nance sinks deeper and carries longer 
than mere features. The spiritual organ- 
ism will but unfold that expression in its 
ideal perfection. Freed from the rough 
marrings of the rude casket, we shall find 
the real person in its truest and most un- 
blemished revelation. As the soul ig the 
deepest seat of personality, it will, when 
it reaches its fullest expression, most per- 
fectly disclose the persons we have known 
and loved. I do not myself believe that 
the cognition will be because of perpet- 
uated exact resemblance of form and 
feature. Form and feature here are 
often blemishes, disguises, malformations, 





Souls, clothed in spiritual bodies, will 
appear in perfect dress, with a beauty far 
surpassing any thing we knew of them 
when they were with us in houses of 
clay. Nevertheless, we shall see and 
know them in their altered dress,—know 
and see them as we did not in the 
earth,—know them fully. Allowing this 
to be so, recognition would be immedi- 
ate and inevitable! 

And that it is so, leaving the region of 
conjecture alone, Scripture makes cer- 
tain; that is, that beings in the next 
world are formal and distinguishable, 
and retain resemblances to their former 
person when in the body, is plainly the 
Scripture doctrine. To support the posi- 
tion I allege two cases: The case of 
Samuel appearing to Saul; and the 
case of Moses and Elias appearing with 
our Savior on the mount of transfigura- 
tion! Whatever view we take of the two 
cases, there can be no difference of judg- 
ment as to what they are intended to 
teach, and do teach, on the point in 
question. That in both cases they are 
true and veritable history, we are unable 
to find any reason for doubt; but whether 
this be so or not does not affect the 
teaching. The dead are represented as 
appearing in such form as to be known. 
This is all that, for the present, we claim. 
Further evidence will appear on this 
point in the next argument. 

But if any should still find difficulty on 
the point of objection now noticed, the 
resurrection of the body must displace it 
entirely. No one is able to determine 
authoritatively what is the precise doc- 
trine on the subject of the resurrection. 
Many claim to, but it is a vain boast. 
There will be a resurrection of the dead— 
that we know. What the glory of it will 
be, we shall know hereafter. That the 
raised immortalized humanity will be 
greatly changed, we know; but what the 
precise nature and inclusions of the 
change, we shall know when we behold 
and experience it. But whatever it is, it 
furnishes the means of perpetuated re- 
semblances to the fashion of the present 
form. Possibly we shall find the change 
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much less than we imagine—simply per- 
fecting the being. ~ 

The next and final consideration I 
have to present in favor of recognition 
is derived from the express teaching of 
revelation. 

The argument even now I think con- 
clusive, could nothing more be alleged; 
but God has been pleased to express him- 
self plainly and directly upon the point, 
which puts it to rest forever with all who 
receive his teaching. We shall make the 
argument turn upon a few passages. 

The first text I offer is taken from 
Isaiah. It isa prophecy against the King 
of Babylon. It announces his downfall 
and describes the sensation it would cre- 
ate on earth and also in the eternal 
world! It is a passage of great poetic 
beauty and high-wrought imagery; but 
it is a revelation also of doctrine and a 
history of fact. (Chap. xiv.) ‘Hell [sheod, 
the eternal world, | from beneath is moved 
for thee, to meet thee at thy coming: it 
stirreth up the dead for thee; even all 
the chief ones of the earth; it hath raised 
up from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. All they shall speak and say 
unto thee: Art thou also become weak 
as we? Art thou become like unto us? 
etc.” The obvious announcement of the 
passage is the death of the wicked king 
and his entrance into the next world, 
where he is known and recognized by 
the previously dead. It is true that this 
passage seems to be a highly imagina- 
tive picture of the humiliation of a proud 
monarch, when death dashes his scepter 
from his hand, and he descends from his 
pomp to the level of other perished des- 
pots, once as potent as himself; and so 
it may require to be interpreted with 
allowance; but however this may be, the 
chief assumption on which it rests must 
be supposed to be believed and accepted 
by the writer; namely, that the introduc- 
tion of spirits into the spiritual world is 
an event well known to those dwelling 
there, and also that the former history 
of the newly arrived is known likewise. 
This is the least significance the passage 
can possibly have. 








The next text I give as direct, is the 
notable parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus: 

‘‘There was a certain rich man, which 
was clothed in purple and fine linen 
and fared sumptuously every day: And 
there was a certain beggar named Laz- 
arus, which was laid at his gate, full 
of sores, and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s 
table: moreover, the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and was carried by 
the angels into Abraham's bosom. The 
rich man also died, and was _ buried: 
And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom. And he 
cried, and said, Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue; for I am tormented 
in this flame. But Abraham said, Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime re- 
ceivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things; but now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented. And »e- 
sides all this, between us and you there 
is a great gulf fixed: so that they which 
would pass from hence to you, can not; 
neither can they pass to us, that would 
come from thence. Then he said, I pray 
thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest 
send him to my father’s house, for I 
have five brethren, that he may testify 
unto them, lest they also come into this 
place of torment. Abraham saith unto 
him, They have Moses and the prophets; 
let them hear them. And he said, Nay, 
father Abraham; but if one went unto 
them from the dead, they will repent. 
And he said unto him, If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead.” 

This case is explicit and covers the 
wholeground. It has this advantage, that 
it is the calm utterance of him who 
never spoke with passion, and that it 
was designed to convey in the plainest 
manner his doctrine touching the state 
of the dead. The rich man sees Abra- 
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ham: Abraham has therefore a visible 
and distinguishable person. He sees Laz- 
arus in his bosom: the same is true of 
him therefore. He knows them: spirits 
therefore have the means of knowing 
each other. He remembers this life: 
memory therefore remains! The case 
covers the whole ground. 

But the principles that hold in this 
case hold in every case. The power 
by which this particular recognition was 
made implies like recognition in every 
case. There is nothing to make it ex- 
ceptional; nor does it change its form to 
call it a parable. We do not for a mo- 
ment suppose it a veritable history. It 
is probably, as we think, purely a crea- 
tion of our Savior’s mind. But it was 
created to teach truth. It is a statement 
of his doctrine in the substance of its 
utterance. If he did not set forth defin- 
itive ideas, he never did in any of his 
public or private sermons. The text 
must be abandoned, or tie doctrine ad- 
mitted. If the text is the word of God, 
no other is needed to establish the point 
for which we contend. Not less striking 
is the text containing the speech of David, 
in his lamentation over his child: ‘I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.” (2 Sam. xii, 23.) The whole his- 
tory shows that these are the words of 
triumphant hope—words with which the 
mourner comforted himself—and so illus- 
trate his faith in the certainty of a speedy 
and perpetual reunion beyond the grave. 

Taking the whole scope of the argu- 
ment, to my own mind, it is no more an 
open question; it is a verity, equally es- 
tablished by natural reason and revela- 
tion. The force of the argument is only 
reached by taking into view all its ele- 
ments. There are individual proofs 
which alone are conclusive ; but the com- 
bined evidence is overwhelming. The 
whole book of Revelation carries the spirit 
of the doctrine, and the entire literature 
of the Christian ages is saturated with it. 
It impregnates the whole atmosphere of 
religious faith of all phases and dispen- 
sations. It is the first and last demand 
of the affections. Millions have been 
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consoled with it in hours of the deepest 
sorrow and bereavement; and other mill- 
ions, in the unwavering faith of it, have 
passed the Jordan with shoutings of holy 
triumph. Multitudes, without number, 
and in circumstances to give great weight 
to their words, have, like Stephen, died 
declaring that they saw heaven open, and 
beheld well-known friends waiting to re- 
ceive them. I can no more doubt Ste- 
phen’s vision than I can disbelieve the 
Sermon on the Mount; and I know not 
why many others of God’s dear children 
may not, as they have confidently de- 
clared, have been favored in like manner. 
To my own faith, it is unfalteringly cer- 
tain that death will bring me to those I 
loved and bring them to me, as it is that it 
will bring me to immortality. If the one 
is true, the other must be. I must cease 
to be a man, and be clothed with some 
other order of life, before I could even 
consent to enter a heaven which is barren 
of the spirits who have been so dear to 
me onearth. Ruth's devotion demanded 
a home and a grave with her whom she 
loved; but not less did she demand a 
heaven with her. ‘‘Thy God skall be my 
God,” carries in it the avowal of a hope 
of eternal union. It is safe to say that 
no hope is so universal, so inextinguish- 
able, so confident. Its disappointment 
would shroud eternity with darkness, and 
There is no 
fact in human experience, no attribute of 
human nature, no quality of Godhead, 
no circumstance in the divine administra- 
tion, which warrants doubt. Every prin- 
ciple must be revolutionized, the future 
must be a total contradiction of the past, 
old. precedents and analogies must all 
fail, ail things must radically change, 
death must obliterate all memories and 
affections, and ideas and laws, or the 
awakening in the next world will be amid > 
the welcomes and loves and raptures of 
those who left us with tearful farewells, 
and with dying promises that they would 
wait to welcome us when we should 
arrive. And so they do. Not sorrow- 
fully, not anxiously, but lovingly, they 
wait to bid us welcome. 


cover its ages with woe. 
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We claim in the course of these dis- 
cussions that we have made to appear, 
upon good and sufficient evidence, the 
following points: 

First, that the relationships which exist 
among men in. this life are not continued 
in the next. 

Second, that the peculiar loves which 
cement such relationships are not per- 
manent, 

Third, that souls in the next life havea 
full and thorough recollection of this life. 

Fourth, that souls in the next life dwell 
in one place, and have communion. 

Fifth, that souls in the next life recog- 
nize those known in this life, with a per- 
fect remembrance of their former ac- 
quaintance and friendships. 

These points, we think, are clearly 
established as entitled to rational faith. 
They can not be matters of absolute 
knowledge. The proof, in the nature of 
the case, can do no more than produce a 
contentful faith. This it unquestionably 
does. We may restfully believe. There 
is absolutely nothing to allege against 
the doctrine; nothing to authorize doubt. 
There are good reasons for it; every 
thing .o warrant faith. It is rational to 
accept it. It is a case in which our affec- 
tions will insist on a conclusion. In mat- 
ters where knowledge is impossible, we 
must be content with faith. It is wis- 
dom to accept the consolations it offers, 
and to take them in their fullness; not 
questioningly, not with the chill and palsy 
of distrust. Rational faith is next to ab- 
solute knowledge, only less assuring. It 
has foundation. It lays hold on truth. 
What it sees, thongh invisible to sense, 
is nevertheless real; as real as if we 
could touch and handle it. 

What, then, is this truth which we be- 
lieve? Thedeadlive. Inthe years gone 
we had them with us; they became very 
dear to us. They separated from the 
throng, and gave us their love. They 
grew into our being and were a part of 


us. One day they became weary and 
sick. We thought nothing of it at first; 


but morning after morning came and 
they were more faint. The story of the 
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dark days that followed is too sad. One 
dreary night, with radiant face, they 
kissed us and said good-bye. They were 
dead. Kind neighbors came and carried 
them out of our homes, and we followed 
with dumb awe, and saw them lay them 
down gently beneath the earth. We re- 
turned to the vacant house, which never 
could be home again. Our hearts were 
broken. The earth and sky have been 
so dark since that day. We have searched 
through the long nights and desolate 
days for them, but we can not find them; 
they do not come back. We listen, but 

Neither form nor 
The dark, silent im- 
mensity has swallowed them up. Are 
they extinct? No. They live; we can 
not tell where, whether near us or re- 
mote; we can not tell in what form; 
but they live. They are essentially the 
same beings they were when they went 
in and out among us. There has been 
no break in their life. It is as if they 
had crossed the sea. The old memories 
and old loves still are with them. New 
friends do not displace old ones. They 
are more beautiful than when we knew 
them, and purer and holier and happier. 
They are not sick or weary now. They 
have no sorrow. They are not alone. 
They have joined others. They think 
and talk of us. They make affectionate 
inquiries for our welfare. They wait for 
us. They are learning great lessors, 
which they mean to recite to us some 
day. They are not lonely; they are a 
glorious company. They have no en- 
vies or jealousies. They are ravished 
with the happiness of their new life. I do 
not know where it is, or how it is; but I 
They are kings and 
They wear crowns, 
They 


we get no tidings. 
voice comes to us. 


am certain it is so. 
priests unto God. 
that flash in the everlasting light. 
wear robes that are spotlessly white. 
They wave victorious palms. They sing 
anthems of such exceeding sweetness as 
no earthly choirs ever approach. They _ 
stand before the throne. They fly on 
ministries of love. They muse on tops 
of Mount Zion. They meditate on the 
banks of the river of life. They are rap- 
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turous with ecstasies of love. God wipes 
away all tears from their faces; and there 
is no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, nor any more pain; for the for- 
mer things are passed away. The glo- 
rious angels are their teachers and com- 
panions. But why attempt to describe 
their ineffable state. It hath not en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive it. 

Soon we shall know it all. A day may 
unfold it. It will burst upon us like a 
revelation. We shall be speaking ten- 
derly to the weeping ones about us, sor- 
rowful ourselves to leave them, dreading 
to go; our faith struggling with terrors of 
doubt; our frames shivering as our feet 
enter the cold river; darkness coming 
over us; the earth receding, disappearing 
alone out in the pitiless tempest; our 
senses Closed up, death will have com- 
pleted its work; eternity, heaven, opens 
on our eyes; our ears with sounds seraphic 
ring; lend, lend your wings, I mount, I 
fly. O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? In a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
whole scene will change. While the 
weeping living are yet caressing the still 
warm clay, the loving watchers will be 
lavishing their kisses of welcome. Not as 
strangers approaching some lonely shore 
should we depart, but as loved and 
longed-for pilgrims, who return to open 
arms and welcoming hearts. I long to 
see Jesus, and angels who have watched 
over me and befriended me, and all of 
the great and good whose virtues have 
enriched the ages. I know I shall hasten 
rapturously to worship my Lord; may be 
he will take me in his arms to bear me 
over the river, and so to him I shall pour 
out my great and reverent love; but I 
am certain I shall see crowding down 
nearest the shore some forms that will 
give me their first caresses; forms that 
will be more to me than all the jeweled 
host that circle the eternal throne. The 
etiquette 6f heaven will recognize their 
right. Nor will it be for a day. 

The objections chiefly urged against 
the doctrine of recognition as they have 
come under my notice, are: First, the 





change which passes upon the dead, de- 
stroying all means of identification. This 
has been sufficiently noticed already. 
Second, that saints will be so absorbed 
in the contemplation of the divine glory 
and in acts of worship, that they will have 
no time or inclination for society and 
communion among themselves. My an- 
swer to thisis: It is a mere imagination, 
unwarranted in the Scriptures, therefore 
entitled to no weight; and in obvious 
violation of all the laws and purposes of 
our existence, therefore to be rejected. 
The idea of heavenly life which it im- 
plies, is absurd and irrational, a vain 
and idle dream. All analogies and all 
the laws of intelligent existence are 
against it. It is unsuited to the nature 
and cravings of the human soul. Itisa 
sickly dream which has in it nothing at- 
tractive, except to a class of masters who 
would spend eternity in rapt contem- 
plation. The glory of God will doubtless 
be the all-engrossing subject; but it will 
be contemplated and enjoyed in the light 
of what he has wrought for his redeemed 
children, and as it is seen in the happi- 
ness and glory of his unsinning sons. 
The love that pours itself forth in adora- 
tion and worship, that makes him the 
central object, the fairest among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely, will 
kindle its fervors by seeing in him the 
source of all other holy loves. A chief 
part of his glory will be revealed in their 
-fellowships. The love they bear each 
other will be his highest crown; their 
mutual ministries in all holy pursuits, his 
greatest delight. Their heaven will con- 
sist in their ever-growing knowledge of 
the greatness of their Author, as seen in 
his magnificent works, or of his plan as 
it shall continue to unfold before them, 
and in the high activities in which their 
love for each other and their adoring de- 
votion to him shall find expression. 
They are, and must forever be, finite; and 
while they worship the infinite with rap- 
turous delight, they must derive most of 
their joy, and put forth most of their ac- 
tivity, in the fellowship of the finite. 
Their duties and pleasures will be, then 
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as now, to beings and from beings whom 
they can serve, and by whom they can 
be served. The idea of heaven which 
resolves it into a mere ecstasy is de- 
grading to men and discreditable to God, 
and in contradiction of all that we can 
see of hisplan. Nothing is more obvious 
than that his plan contemplates the de- 
velopment of grand robust spirits, who 
shall have their highest happiness in 
magnificent growth and achievements; 
spirits that shall be helpful and be 
helped; spirits that shall minister and 
gratefully receive ministers; that shall 
grow together in mutual experiences; 
that shall become cemented in the 
grandest friendships; that shall thrill 
with the holiest loves; that progress to- 
gether along the immortal ages and over 
infinite ranges of study, growing more 
and more dear as they advance in great- 
ness and power. Their knowledge of 
each other’s history, the common ideas 
and common experiences, furnishing 
their noblest pleasures. It is simply a 
silly dream, unfounded alike in reason 


and revelation, and without the force 4 


which calls for serious refutation. 

Third. It is objected, that if saints are 
recognized, and dearest friends should 
not be found among them, and so should 
be known, or even supposed, to be lost, 
it would spread a gloom over heaven. 
My answer is: The objection, viewed 
from our present stand-point, is confess- 
edly grave and serious. Many answers 
have been made to. it. I have never 
found one to satisfy my own mind. I 
leave the difficulty to be relieved when 
things, incomprehensible now, will be 
made plain. It embarasses the subject, 
but is only of the nature of a difficulty, 
and not an overthrow! These two things 
remain certain: Saints will know and 
remember each other; saints will be per- 
fectly happy! How they will be so, if 
they should miss dear ones from their 
circle, I do not know. I am willing to 
leave it where it is, waiting for the end to 
reveal it. These are the only objections 
I now think of. To my own mind, they 
bear nothing against our positions. 





From the general scope of the discus- 
sion, we are prepared to advance the fol- 
lowing speculations as probably true in 
the main, if not in every particular : 

First. There is probably much more 
resemblance between the present and 
future state than is generally supposed, 
The difference in some respects must 
necessarily be great; in others, more im- 
portant it may be, only as they differ be- 
tween childhood and manhood, or the 
different stages and spheres of the present 
life. All that kind of desire and effort 
which springs from bodily wants will dis- 
appear,-and this will be a wonderful 
change. Physical appetite of every va- 
riety, which produces so much disquie- 
tude, and avhich, to so large an extent, 
determines the structure of society here, 
and stimulates the pursuits of this life, 
will disappear. Temptation, moral strug- 
gle, doubt, sin, pain, sickness, death, 
and all the tendencies and methods 
which spring from them, will disappear. 
What pertains to family, Church, and 
civil governments; methods and ma- 
chinery of education; industries, com- 
merce, and all such activities as grow 
out of this earthy state, will pass away. 
They were of the waste-work, scaffold- 
ing in the building, and there will be no 
further use for them. But all that is of 
permanent worth will remain,—person- 
ality, intellect, emotion, will, the real 
manhood, with all of endeavor, enjoy- 
ment, and fellowship, that pertain to such 
a life in its unembarrassed and endless 
development. What disappears is the 
tear, friction, alloy, rust; what remains 
is the gold, the pure and permanent. 

Second. The soul wakes up in the fu- 
ture world, or passes into it, as it passes 
from one city to another, with as little in- 
terruption of its faculties. In its transfer, 
however, it loses the services of the phys- 
ical senses. They have finished their 
function, and disappear. How this af- 
fects its relation to material affairs, we do 
not know; possibly, it interrupts com- 
merce with this life entirely; and on 
many accounts it may be desirable that 
it should: but if there is the loss of the 
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gross physical sense, we may infer there 
is the acquisition of a higher order of 
sensorium, by which it becomes related 
to the spiritual realm. 

Third. 
when it enters the new society, though 
wonderfully changed, it knows as readily 
and embraces as cordially as those we 


The former friends it meets 


meet when, after a few days’ journey, we 
return to our homes. 

Fourth. It is not probable that the soul, 
on entering the future world, will recog- 
nize or know any others except those 
known before, until acquaintance by 
some meansis formed. The imagination 
that disembodiment becomes the means 
of knowing, without acquiring informa- 
tion by some process, is without warrant 
and irrational. In the next world we 
have reason to suppose that our faculties 
will be greatly strengthened and impedi- 
ments will be less; but knowledge will 
not be by intuition. The soul will still 
be finite, and its joy in a great part will 
continue to arise from gradual unfolding 
of its powers, and enlargement of its 
knowledges. The zest of new ideas and 
fresh discoveries will in part make its 
heaven. Let us believe it will have its 
favorites. 

Fifth. It is probable that as we, when 
we find ourselves in a strange city, in- 
cline to seek out some friend whom we 
may have known before; so when we 
enter the heavenly world, we will natu- 
rally seek out and consort with those 
known and loved before. Is it a fancy? 
Admit it. Is it not natural and probable? 
It will be so or not. Can we imagine the 
possibility of opposite? 

Sixth. It is probable that special friend- 
ship, commenced on earth, will be con- 
tinued carried in heaven and 
through eternity. As by a natural law 
we incline to the society of friends, not 
strangers, our intimate circles there will 
be probably commenced here; while by 
another law, that of affinity and sympa- 
thy from similarity of tastes, and such 
like, new intimacies may take the place 
of old ones. That souls do have their 
characteristic tastes now is certainly true; 


and on 








why not forever? Affinities result from 
correspondences of ideas and pursuits. 
Why may they not find play in the eter- 
nalrealm? The field of truth is infinite; 
finite faculties will be forever growing. 
Who dares say that classified tastes and 
attainments may not be ground of special 
affiliations hereafter as now, and all 
heaven be gained? 

Seventh. While pure love and sincere 
affection will bind all heavenly beings as 
one family, no jars, jealousies, or dis- 
cords ever disturbing the blessed union; 
no affections ever being injured or grow- 
ing cold; still there will be special inti- 
macies, closer and more special friend- 
ships. Some will probably not know 
each other, having lived in different ages, 
and never spoken together; others will 
be on speaking terms, exchanging occa- 
sional salutations; while some again will 
be the close companions of centuries and 
ages. Who can number the millions that 
will live in heaven? Who can measure 
the distance in degrees of power and 
rank between the foremost sons of light 
and the just admitted sons? Will they 
not have graded employments? Will 
they not come into special intimacies? 

Finally. The whole order and society 
of heaven will be adjusted for the social 
comfort and complete development of 
all the glorified spirits who shall compose 
it. Whatever separates will be taken 
down and abolished forever, and perfect 


“love and friendship reign to all eternity. 


Blessed state! Let us not doubt that in 
measure more than we can conceive, and 
an order of felicity higher than we can 
imagine, all glorified souls will forever 
progress along the enlarging and ascend- 
ing experiences of immortal life. All 
that was useless in acquirement in their 
inferior earthly life, or only useful for 
the earth, will perish with the earthly ; all 
needless and false learnings; all imper- 
fect and unworthy ideas and affeetions ; 
all that were arrangements for physical 
production and growth and discipline; 
all impediments and hinderances; and 
those things only will carry over that en- 
noble, aggrandize our existence. Unal- 
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loyed life will remain,—the life of per- 
fect love; the life of ceaseless acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; the life of joyous and 
happy freedom in noble activities; the 
life of useful and helpful ministries ; the 
life of fellowship with God—eternal life. 
As we look up into those glorious culmi- 
nations, hew grand life becomes! To be 
forever with the Lord, and forever chang- 
ing into his likeness, and, still more, for- 
ever deepening in the companionship of 
his thought and bliss, “from glory to 
glory,’’"—could we desire more? : 

The discussion has its practical uses. 
It comes to us fraught with comforts con- 
cerning those who have gone out from 
us. Whatever our sorrow, could we, were 
it possible, call them back? 

It furnishes us hope amid our bereave- 
ments, and against our fears. We shall 
not always sorrow. ‘ Now for a season, 
if. needs be,’’ we must walk in the dark; 
must spend our nights in weeping; but 
it is only for a little. Soon the everlast- 
ing day will welcome us, and our sorrow- 
ing will be turned into rejoicing. Tears 
no more forever. 

It teaches us the greatness of the future, 





and urges its paramount claims. How 
can we be charmed any more with the 
earth? How can we resist the attraction 
of the blessed heaven? This time—a 
day, a moment—what has it for us, that 
we should cling to it, love it? The im- 
mortal home, the blessed ones awaiting 
us, the spirits of just men made perfect, 
the endless good in store, will they not 
draw us with irresistible attraction? 

It clothes our friendships with a new 
charm, and enriches them with an eternal 
value. Blessed loves, how happy they 
have made us on the earth; what will 
they be when they have deepened 
through ages, with no alloy of envy or 
suspicion or selfishness or sorrow? 

Who, as he stands here and looks into 
that blessed state, feels not arising within 
him the yearning to depart? Multitudes 
stand waiting to receive us, expecting our 
arrival. With open arms they will em- 
brace us, and with blessed welcomes at- 
tend us to our prepared homes. Let us 
not disappoint them; but be up and press- 
ing on, until the battle of life is fought 
and the victory won, and we ascend to 
join them! 





THE SACRED DRAMA.* 


HE first germs of art in general, and 

of dramatic art in particular, of a 
nation, may generally be found at the 
beginning of its historical development. 
As the imitative instinct of the child 
leads him to attempt mimic representa- 
tions of what he sees in adults, so the 
same instinct leads a people to mimic 
representations of whatever most power- 
fully affects or moves them. The child, 
for example, plays “school,” without 
ever having seen a stage oran actor. So 
the ancient Germans, caring for little 
else than war, in seasons of peace im- 





*See Dr. H. Alt’s “Theater und Kirche; also, 
Heinrich Reidt’s “Das Geistliche Schauspiel.” 





itated battle scenes, and thus invented 
the ‘“‘ war dancé.’’ Cicero says that that 
was the only kind of “play” among 
them. Although Roman colonies had 
been established in various parts of Ger- 
many during the reign of the Czsars, it 
is not known that the Germans borrowed 
any of their vulgar histrionic plays. 
These sturdy Teutons kept up their war- 
plays, interwoven with the myths of their 
gods. With the introduction of nominal 
Christianity, however, a new era dawned 
upon them. The Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, unable to banish at once all 
pagan practices, attempted to give them 
a spiritual significance. Gregory the 
Great advised his missionaries to retain 
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some of them, and thereby gradually in- 
duce the people to participate in the 
higher pleasures of the Christian religion. 
It was the care of the priests that those 
who had been accustomed to the more 
sensuous cultus of paganism, should 
again find in the Christian Church, in an 
improved form, what they had relin- 
quished at the time of their conversion 
to Christianity. In order not to deprive 
them altogether of their former amuse- 
ments, the ‘wandering singers and 
players” that traveled through the coun- 
try, singing heroic songs, and acting rude 
“plays,’’ were sometimes permitted to 
“perform’’ in churches and cloisters. 
The various ecclesiastical offices and 
practices were gradually made the sub- 
jects of histrionic representations. The 
result was a mixture of Christian and 
pagan notions and practices. And thus 
it was that the Church of the Middle 
Ages, in order to divert the attention of 
the people from purely pagan plays and 
songs, for which they still had a taste, 
was obliged to provide them with plays 
of a more Christian character, the subjects 
of which were generally taken from the 
sible. But the Roman Catholic priests, 
who, up to the time of the Hohenstauffen 
Emperors, had been almost the sole con- 
servators and cultivators of literature— 
such as it was—adopted Latin as the 
Church language; and succeded, too, in 
introducing it as the language of the 
“educated,” The “plays,” or ‘‘dramas,” 
designed for the people, were, with few 
exceptions, composed in that language; 
and thus the proper cultivation of the 
German language was for a long time 
entirely neglected. 

Thus the so-called ‘‘Sacred Drama of 
the Middle Ages’’ came into existence. 
And yet it was a drama essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the ancient Greeks. 
It was a peculiar invention of the Roman 
Catholic Church, having proceeded from 
the endeavor to furnish a substitute for 
those pagan “plays” that endangered 
the dignity of the Church, and the purity 
of the Christian religion. 

The basis for this ‘Sacred Drama” 





was furnished by the Liturgy of the early 
Christian Church. It has well been 
called the ‘‘ grandest symbolico-liturgical 
drama of all ages ;”’ for its structure and 
component parts, such as the hymns, re- 
sponses, antiphonies, etc., are all ele- 
ments of the dramatic art. Thus, the 
Ritual employed at the celebration of the 
different Christian festivals led gradually 
to its expansion into ‘dramatic songs.” 
In the celebration of the ‘‘Savior’s Pas- 
sion,’’ for example, the text was no longer 
chanted by the priest alone, as was the 
case in earlier times; but the various 
parts of it were distributed to different 
persons. Thus, too, the different parts 
of the Liturgy of the early Church were 
assigned to different persons, the text 
having first been altered and expanded 
by additions in prose and poetry —in 
short, having first been ‘‘ dramatized.” 
Of course, the interior of the church 
buildings was also, to some extent, 
adapted to these dramatico-liturgical rep- 
resentations; that is, a certain scenic 
apparatus was introduced. These build- 
ings were considered as the house of the 
Most High God, where he was to be pub- 
licly worshiped; and as such, it was 
thought necessary to adorn them with all 
the beauty and splendor that befitted its 
design and use. Bdbides, the ornamen- 
tations, etc., were to serve as a means of 
promoting the attendance upon divine 
worship among all classes of the com- 
munity. Thus came into existence costly 
churches, with rich furniture, gorgeous 
ornamentations, and splendid decora- 
tions, some of which may still be seen 
in, and are the pride of, many an ancient 
European city. 

The number of such “‘ Sacred Dramas” 
that have come down to us from the ear- 
lier period of the Middle Ages are five 
Easter and two Christmas plays. Among 
the former may be mentioned one that 
was published by F. J. Mone, frpm a 
manuscript found in the cloister Ingel- 
berg, Switzerland, and dating as far back 
as 1372, and that may be regarded as a 
specimen, indicating the transition from 
the exact text of the Church Liturgy to a 
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free elaboration of the sacred drama. 
No scenic directions are given therein, 
and the whole appears to have been 
chanted from the choir-stalls. The 
‘‘dramatis persone” are Jesus and the 
three Marys. 

The second piece of the former ciass 
contains already three parts; and the 
““dramatis persone’’ are Jesus, the dis- 
ciples, an angel, and the three Marys. 
The scenic directions given in the head- 
ings of the text are scarcely sufficient to 
give a clear idea of the actual appearance 
of the dramatic representation; though 
it may be thus described: Immediately 
below the organ and the choir is the (ec- 
clesiastical) stage; at one side, the Holy 
Sepulcher is seen, consisting either of a 
real sepulcher-like structure, or of a side- 
chapel; here sits a priest dressed in a 
long white robe, representing an angel, 
while on the middle of the stage the 
three Marys are seen, represented by 
three young priests covered with long 
on the opposite side are seen the 
dramatis persone,” repre- 
so many priests, properly 
dressed the occasion. The “ per- 
formance’? commences by the three 
women walking slowly toward the sepul- 
cher. On reaching it, one of them sings 
(we give here a free translation from the 
Latin of only a very small part of the 
play): 

“«O, our inmost souls are moved 
With heavy sighs and flowing tears 
For our dear Comforter, 

Of whom we, wretched, are deprived, 
And whom the rude, unscrup’lous Jews 
Have given o’er to death.” 

Then the second Mary sings: 

“O, great Shepherd, thou art smitten, 
And thy wretched sheep are scattered; 
Our Master is withdrawn. 

Thy disciples are in trouble; 
With excessive grief they labor, 
For from them thou art removed.” 

Thereupon Mary Magdalene sings: 

« But let us go and hasten 
To his sepulcher; 

If in life we loved him, 
In death we love him more.” 


cloaks; 
rest of the 
sented by 
for 


“ce 


The three women chant in concert: 
‘Who shall roll us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulcher !” 





| 








The angel sings: 
“*Whom seek ye, weeping ?” 
The women: 


**We seek Jesus Christ!” 


The angel: 


“He is not here, truly.” 


Two of the women return now to the 
opposite side, while Mary Magdalene re- 
mains standing a little distance from the 
sepulcher. The former turning toward 
the choir, sing: 

“We came, sighing, to the sepulcher, and beheld 
the angel of the Lord sitting there, saying: Jesus is 
risen indeed.” 

And now, turning to Peter, they an- 
nounce the same glad tidings to him, 
singing: 

“We saw an angel’s face, 
And heard him testify 
That Jesus is ris’n indeed. 
Peter, you should believe!” 

Now Mary Magdalene, standing still 
alone, sings: 

“ When going the dead to anoint, 

The sepulcher empty I found. 


I could not discover the place 

Where the Master might have been seen! 
My heart was heavy with sorrow, 
3ecause of the absence of him 

Who healed me, a sinner, and once 

From me seven demons cast out. 

Truly, the tomb has received him, 

And a seal was placed upon it, 

And soldiers carefully watched it, 


’ 


But empty now it is.” 

The chorus concludes with,— 

“Now upon the Sabbath day, very early in the 
morning,” etc. 

During this chant, the other two women 
return. to the sepulcher, but remain silent. 
Mary Magdalene continues to sing sev- 
eral stanzas more, when, all of a sudden, 
the risen Savior approaches her, singing: 

“Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest 
thou?” 

Mary answers, singing: 


«Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him, and I will take him away. Hal- 
leluiah! Halleluiah!” 
Then the Savior,— 


Mary! Mary!” 


Mary! 


Mary, recognizing him, sings: 





“Rabbi! Master!” 
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Jesus restrains her, singing: 

“Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father. Halleluiah! Halleluiah!” 

Mary, kneeling, worships him, and 
sings: 

“Holy! Holy! Holy!” 

Here Jesus and Mary continue to chant 
alternately several stanzas descriptive of 
life and immortality, after which Jesus 
retires behind the sepulcher, while Mary 
approaches the disciples, singing: 

“For he is risen, as he said.” 

Now the chorus chants two songs, and 
Mary two, which, in the text, are indi- 
cated only by the first words, thus: 

Chorus to her: : 

“ Tell us, Mary.” 

She to the chorus: 

“The sepulcher of Clirist.” 

Thechorus to her: 

“It must be believed. We know Christ.” 

Now Peter and John hasten to the sep- 

ulcher; John, arriving first, waits for 


Peter. Finding it empty, they return to 
the chorus, greeting it with a song, which, 


in the manuscript, is indicated only by 
the line: 


“Ergo die ista exultemus. Astra solum mare.’ 

And this is followed by the 

. “Te Deum laudamus!” 

The dramatic splendor of these ex- 
traordinary church services reached its 
highest degree ‘n the celebration of the 
Christmas Festivals. In order to make 
a stronger impression on the minds of 
the people than the sermon was able to 
do, the events to be commemorated were 
addressed to their senses by means of 
gorgeous Thus, the 
“Annunciation”’ was represented on the 
fourth Sunday in Advent, by a solemn 
procession, composed of the deacon, the 
sub deacons, and the acolytes, 
geously dressed, moving toward the altar, 
where the deacon, representing the angel, 
chanted : 


“The Angel Gabriel was sent from God, etc.,” 


representations. 


gor- 


while the surprise of the Virgin was illus- 
trated by the solemn silence that fol- 
lowed. The ceremony was interspersed 
with alternate chants and recitations. 





| 





At the celebration of the Christmas 
Festival a manger was set up in the 
church. Near it sat Mary, requesting 
Joseph to rock the child. While this was 
being done, the choir chanted a Christ- 
mas song. Then followed alternate 
chants and recitations by the angel, the 
shepherds, Mary, the Magi, and by the 
lamentations of the women of Bethlehem. 
Thus these ceremonies were gradually 
expanded into regular ‘‘dramatic plays.”’ 

The two oldest Christmas plays that 
have come down to us, date as far back 
as the twelth century. The original man- 
uscripts are now in the Royal Library at 
Munich. The full text has been pub- 
lished by C. Weinhold in his work, 
‘‘Christmas Songs and Plays.” 

As has already been intimated, science 
and literature began to flourish during 
the reign of the Hohenstauffen Emperors. 
Indeed, with their reign was inaugurated 
an era of culture and progress. German 
poetry, which had been almost entirely 
neglected, was revived and cultivated. 
The priests, unable to assimilate it 
with their purely Latin Church dramas, 
were obliged to give the latter a more 
learned and symbolic character. Thus 
the “knighthood of theology,’’ the scho- 
lastics, endeavored, in their to 
unite free thought with faith in the re- 
ceived doctrines of the Church. Hence, 
in the composition of the sacred drama, 
they confined themselves no longer ex- 


way, 


“clusively to a representation of the his- 


torical meaning of Bible events, but 
extended it to their dogmatic meaning as 
well. As a necessary consequence of 
this, the size of these dramas was in- 
creased and the range of thought widened. 
This gave them necessarily a more 
strictly epic character than was formerly 
the case, which distinguishes them from 
the old classical, as well as from the 
modern, drama. The two dramas that 
have come down to us from this period, 
exhibit distinct traces of its scholasticism 
andsymbolism. We notice them in their 
prophecies and disputations (learned 
tournaments), in their songs and recita- 
tions, and in their division of the world 
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into the Christian and antichristian. | the King of Babylon step forth, and, ing 


St. Augustine, the converted pagan phil- 
osopher, figures as the umpire between 
the contending parties; and Virgil and 
Sibyl are invested with prophetic ken. 

Of the two dramas referred to that 
have come down to us, the first is en- 
titled, ‘‘Ludus Scenicus de Nativitate 
Domini” (Scenic Play of the Nativity 
of our Lord). It was first published by 
A. Schmeller, in his ‘‘Carmina Burana,” 
from a manuscript found in the Bene- 
diktbeuren cloister, and dating as far 
back as the thirteenth century, and is 
now preserved in the Royal Library at 
Munich. It contains seven acts; and 
the ‘‘dramatis persone’’ are composed 
not only of almost all the leading charac- 
ters of the Old and New Testaments, but 
of St. Augustine, Virgil, Sibyl, the Kings 
of Egypt and of Babylon with their fol- 
lowers, and of Antichrist. 

The second play, entitled, ‘‘Ludus de 
Adventu et Interitu Antichristi in Scena 
Szeculo Duodecimo Exhibitus,’’ was first 
published by B. Pez (Pezii Thesaurus 
Novissimorum Anecdotor,) from a manu- 
script found in the Bavarian cloister Te- 
gernsee, and is properly regarded as an 
expansion into a separate drama of the 
concluding part of the first play. It ex- 
hibits a high degree of dramatic perfec- 
tion, and is accompanied by a scenic 
apparatus of unusual extent and splendor. 
A brief analysis of it may not be wholly 
unwelcome to the readers. It is divided 
into twelve acts; and the ‘‘dramatis per- 
sone”’ are, besides those mentioned in the 
first play, composed of an unusually large 
number and variety. In Act I, the scene 
requires seven rooms. In each room a 
throne is erected. Inthe East room is the 
King of Jerusalem, surrounded by Jews, 
whose collective name is ‘‘The Syna- 
gogue;”’ in the west, the Roman Emperor, 
the German and Franconian Kings; in 
the south-east, the Byzantine Emperor; in 
the south, the King of Babylon; and last, 
the “King of the Gentiles.’ Each is 
surrounded by his followers. At the be- 
ginning of the play, the thrones are 
empty. The King of the Gentiles and 








dialectic song, defend the existence and 
immortality of their deities. At its close, 
the ‘‘Synagogue’”’ (Jews) enter, chanting 
the rejection of Christ and of the pagan 
deities. While they take their seat, a 
splendid procession appears, repre- 
senting the ‘“Ecclesia’’ (the Christian 
Church*), clad in the habiliments of a 
woman, At her right is ‘‘ Misericordia” 
(Mercy), bearing an olive-branch, and 
attended by ‘‘Apostolicus’”” and ‘“Cler- 
icus;’’ and at her left is ‘‘ Justitia,”’ bear- 
ing the scales and a sword, attended by 
the Roman Emperor and his vassals, 
While replying to the denunciation of 
Christ by the ‘‘Synagogue,”’ the ‘‘ Eccle- 
sia’’ takes her seat, at which moment 
the other Kings, with their followers, ap- 
pear and sit down. In Act II, the Ro- 
man Emperor sends his embassadors to 
the Kings of Franconia, Byzantium, and 
Jerusalem, to demand their subjection to 
him. The Franconian King scorns this 
demand, whereupon the Emperor gives 
him battle. The King and his followers 
are defeated, sue for pardon, and he is 
restored to his throne. The other Kings 
comply with the demand. In Act III, 
the Christian Kings become subject to 
the Roman Emperor. The King of Bab- 
ylon, in order to destroy the faith in the 
God of the Bible, declares war against 
the King of Jerusalem. The latter calls 
upon the Roman Emperor for assistance, 
which is granted. ‘The Angel of the 
Lord”’ promises victory to the Jews and 
Christians. The Emperor gives battle to 
the King of Babylon, and defeats him. 
The ‘‘ Temple of the Lord’”’ now rises in 
splendor behind the throne of the King 
of Jerusalem. The Emperor enters, wor- 
ships God, and then resumes his throne. 
In Act IV, the ‘‘ Hypocrites ”’ bow rever- 
entially before the ‘‘Ecclesia”’ and the 
people, and then proceed to the King of 
Jerusalem, who receives them kindly. 
In Act V, “Antichrist” appears upor 





*It has been supposed that this play was per- 
formed in front of the church-building, as high in 
the background is to rise the ‘Temple of the 
Lord,” in great splendor and magnificence. 
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the stage, accompanied by “‘ Hypocrisy”’ 
and ‘‘Heresy.”’ Chanting, he requests 
the former to win the people; the latter, 
the clergy. Then they attack the King 
of Jerusalem, defeat and dethrone him, 
and ‘‘Antichrist’’ takes possession of his 
throne. Act VI is almost a parallel to 
Act II. Antichrist demands the homage 
of the Christian Kings. The Byzantine 
Emperor is induced by threats, and the 
Franconian King by flattery and pres- 
ents, to appear before him. He prints 
the initials of his name upon their fore- 
heads. The German Emperor alone can 
not be deceived. He meets and defeats 
him, and returns, chanting, to his throne. 
In Act VII, Antichrist heals a cripple and 
a leper, and raises a man from the dead. 
The faith of the German Emperor begins 
to waver; he receives and worships him 
who is able to perform such miracles. 
Antichrist gives him the empire as a 
perpetual possession, on the promise 
of undertaking a crusade against the 
heathens. In Act VIII, the German 
Emperor orders in vain the King of 
Babylon to pay homage to Antichrist. 
He meets him in battle, and defeats him; 
but Antichrist restores him his crown. 
In Act IX, the Hypocrites succeed in 
deceiving the ‘‘Synagogue.’’ Then the 
‘Prophets’ appear, preaching Christ to 
be the true Messiah, in whom Enoch and 
Elias believed. ‘‘Where are Enoch and 

lias ?”” ask the Jews; when, behold! 
these two patriarchs appear, and confirm 
what the Prophets had preached. There- 
upon the Jews become converted, and 
they bow their knees before the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. In Act X, 
the Hypocrites inform Antichrist of the 
conversion of the Jews. He summons 
them into his presence. They appear, 
accompanied by the Prophets. Un- 
moved by his threats, they hold fast the 
profession of their faith. He orders them 
to be led away to martyrdom. In Act 
XI, Antichrist, arrived at the height of 
his ambition, summons all kings to 
appear before him. They appear and 
worship him. In Act XII, a great noise 
is heard. Amidst the roars of thunder 





Antichrist falls, his adherents flee, and 

“Ecclesia”’ sings: 

“Ecce homo, qui non posuit Deum adjutorem 
suum! 

Ego autem sicut olivia fructivera in domo Dei!” 

All kings and rulers return, with peni- 
tential tears, to the ‘‘ Ecclesia,’ who re- 
ceives them into her fold, while the 
chorus chants the 

“*Te Deum laudamus!” 

Such is the celebrated sacred drama 
of ‘‘Antichrist,’’ as it came down to us 
from the Hohenstauffen period of the 
Middle Ages. It is fully worthy of the 
attention it has received from literary 
critics. 

Of an Easter play, from this period, 
we have also some information. Mr. 
Pey mentions it in an essay on the life of 
the pious virgin Wildburgis; but the 
manuscript thereof has not yet been dis- 
covered. 

It has already been mentioned that 
during the reign of the Hohenstauffen 
Emperors, German literature was revived 
and cultivated. The priests, aware of the 
inability of the laity to acquire even a par- 
tial knowledge of the doctrines and mys- 
teries of the Church through the Latin 
language, began to translate some of 
these dramas, or compose new ones, 
in the German language. Besides, in 
smaller congregations, the co-operation 
of the laity was required in the per- 
formance of the plays. Hence the ne- 
‘cessity of using the German language. 
Thus came into existence the so-called 
“‘Latin-German Church drama” of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Be- 
sides a few insignificant pieces, only one 
play, from this period, of considerable 
extent and importance has as yet been 
discovered. It is entitled, ‘‘Ludus Pas- 
chalis, sive de Passione Domini” (Paschal 
Play, or the Passion of our Lord); and 
is preserved in the Royal Library at Mu- 
nich. The dramatic arrangement of the 
subject-matter is somewhat similar to that 
of ‘‘Antichrist.’’ It contains nine acts: 
I, The call of the apostles; II. Jesus 
with the Pharisees, and his anointment 
by Mary Magdalene; III. The resurrec- 
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tion of Lazarus; IV. The negotiations 
between the high-priests and Judas; V. 
The sorrow of Jesus in Gethsemane, and 
his being led away captive; VI. Peter's 
denial; VII. The trial before Caiaphas; 
VIII. The trial before Pilate; IX. The 
crucifixion. Only the second and ninth 
acts were composed in German, the 
others in Latin; the phrases of the dia- 
logue being taken from the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the New Testament. In the 
second act, Mary Magdalene is the lead- 
ing person, who appears ever to be the 
favorite figure in all subsequent Passion 
plays. 

Before the Latin-German plays had 
accomplished their transition to those of 
a purely German character, there had 
grown up, alongside with the former, 
German plays of small dimensions and 
artless form. They are called the ‘‘ Lam- 
entations of Mary.’’ As such lamenta- 
tions are sometimes found with more or 
less fullness in Passion-plays, the ques- 
tion has been raised, Are these ‘‘ Lamen- 
tations’’ to be regarded only as parts of 
larger plays, or as independent plays? 
Criticism has decided in favor of the later 
theory. And no wonder; for the high 
veneration in which ‘‘ Mary, the Mother of 
God,” was held by the Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages, produced a perfect flood of ‘‘Ma- 
ria-hymns,”’ “‘ Maria-plays,”’ ‘‘ Maria-lam- 
entations.”’ As the knighthood of those 
ages composed and sung ‘‘ Minne-songs,”’ 
in honor of the women, so the priesthood 
composed and chanted ‘ Mario-songs,”’ 
in innumerable lyrics and small plays. 
There were three kinds of such produc- 
tions: the purely lyric, the narrative, and 
the dialogistic. Being separate plays, 
they were also separately performed, The 
dramatis persone are chiefly composed 
of the weeping Mary, Jesus, and John. 
But whatever artistic defects may be de- 
tected in these productions, they are com- 
pensated for by a depth of fervor, and 
tenderness of feeling, not to be found 
within the whole range of the poetry of 
the Middle Ages. 

As time passed on, the sacred drama 
became more and more popularized, and 








with its popularization its degeneracy set 
in. The priests were no longer the sole 
‘factors ;’’ the laity, too, took part in them, 
The small circle of Christmas, Passion, 
and Easter plays, was widened, and plays 
were taken in that, while exhibiting a 
wider range of subjects, showed also 
traces of the ludicrous. But in so far 
as they admitted the comic element, they 
failed to answer their original purpose. 
Thus it came that some of them, on ac- 
count of the excessive jocularities and 
frivolities, to say nothing of the travesties 
of sacred things they contained, were not 
allowed to be ‘‘ performed”’ in the church. 
They were performed, nevertheless, if 
not in the church, yet in an open space, 
accompanied by other amusements, such 
as music, dancing, processions, etc. The 
number of ‘“‘actors’’ was also increased. 
If for the former plays, forty or fifty per- 
sons would suffice, for these from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
sixty-five persons were required. Nor 
was there an indifference shown to the 
They were made to 
If none were required, 
none were used. As to the length of 
time required to ‘‘perform”’ some of the 
later plays, it may be observed that one 
or two, and sometimes three, days—the 
nights excepted—were not unusual, 
Thus, a “Passion-play”’ from the fifteenth 
century, the manuscript of which is pre- 
served in Prince Fiirstenberg’s palace, 
contains 4,106 verses. To ‘ perform” 
this play would require nearly two days. 
Several manuscripts from this period 
contain only the scenic directions, to- 
gether with a list of the dvamatis fersone, 
and the first line of the part each person 
had to sing or recite. They indicate two 
and three days as the time required to 
“perform” the whole play. As to the 
scenic accompaniments, they were either 
simple or complex, according to the na- 
ture and extent of the play. The stage 
was generally large; for no “acting” was 
going on behind the scene. Some plays 
required three stages, one above the 
other; the first representing hell, the 
second, earth, and the third, heaven. 


use of costumes. 
suit the occasion. 
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The scenic arrangements, as well as the 
distribution of the different parts, were 
such as to afford to the spectators, at one 
glance, a view of the fout ensemble of 
the play. Such arrangements did not 
fail to admit on the stages hellish, comic, 
and sacrilegious scenes. And thus the 
so-called ‘‘Sacred Dramas” of the Mid- 
dle Ages gradually degenerated into vul- 
gar, vile, and loathsome plays, which 
violated all sense of decency and deco- 
rum, and turned into ridicule the most 
sacred things in heaven and on earth. 
Such was the character of that drama at 
the beginning of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. 

We close this brief account of the ‘‘Sa- 
cred Drama of the Middle Ages” with a 
few reflections: 

1. The original intention on the part 
of the Roman Catholic Church, in intro- 
ducing that drama, doubtless was, that it 
should serve as a means of promoting 
religious culture among the people by 
bringing to their sensuous perceptions 
the leading facts and truths of Christi- 
anity. Of course, the Church, knowing 
the religious tastes and wants of the peo- 
ple, endeavored to supply and gratify 
them. It was found that the drama would 
answer the purpose. Thus it became 
also a means, in the hands of the people, 
of indirectly indicating to their religious 
teachers the manner in which they de- 
sired to be educated in religion. There- 
fore the “Sacred Drama of the Middle 
Ages" may be regarded as a mirror, re- 
flecting the intellectual, moral, and relig- 
ious character of those ages far more 
perfectly than the modern drama does 
of our age. The people sought nothing 
in them which, indirectly, they did not 
first cause to be put therein; hence, un- 
like our modern public, they desired no 
new convictions, no new feelings. 

2. It is evident that the sacred drama 
failed to accomplish the object for which 
itwas introduced. Instead of promoting 
genuine religious culture, it undermined 
the spirituality of religion, distorted the 
facts and doctrines of Christianity, ren- 





absurd, and pandered to the vicious 
tastes and passions of the people. Thus 
it was a means of promoting neither re- 
ligious nor esthetic culture, but rather 
the opposites of these. 

3. However high well-directed art may 
be esteemed as a means of promoting 
zsthetic culture and of affording intel- 
lectual pleasure, it is of doubtful propri- 
ety, to say the least, to employ it as a 
means of representing heavenly and di- 
vine things. Although the absolute God 
has revealed himself to the world in and 
through his Son, Jesus Christ, who was 
at the same time perfect man, it is not 
only impossible, but absolutely prohib- 
ited by divine command, to make any 
artistic representation of the great mys- 
tery of godliness. Neither his being nor 
his attributes, nor yet his revelation of 
himself to man, are objects of the senses. 
They can in no way be perceived by 
them. For, since art, whether dramatic 
or plastic or graphic (the latter including 
painting), is essentially imitative, repre- 
senting only objects, past or present, that 
are addressed to the senses, it is evident 
that spiritual beings and truths are inca- 
pable of being represented by it. Every 
attempt will give either an untrue or dis- 
torted representation, and hence will do 
more harm than good. While the work 
of redemption, from its inception in the 
incarnation to its culmination onthe cross, 
has been figuratively called a drama, and 
while it is the grandest central truth and 
event in the world’s history, it is never- 
theless incapable of being represented or 
illustrated even by the highest dramatic 
art. Why? Because of the utter ina- 
bility of finite man to comprehend the 
nature, plan, methods, and motives of 
the Infinite Persons engaged in that work. 
Hence any attempt to bring it within the 
limits of a drama, and to represent or 
imitate it on the stage, is not only futile, 
but absolutely sacrilegious. 

The same may be said of all attempts 
on the part of graphic art, to represent 
Deity to our senses. Hence all so-called 
illustrated Bibles, whatever artistic merits 


dered them frequently ridiculous, if not | they may possess, ought never to be in- 


Vot. XXXV.—20 
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troduced into the family. For as often 
as a picture is found therein which is an 
attempt to represent one of the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity, so often does it con- 
vey an utterly false idea of that Person, 
and so often, too, does it violate a posi- 
tive commandment of God. If works 





of art are to be introduced into the fam- 
ily as a means of esthetic culture—and 
we wish that all families might do so as 
far as they are able—they should be 
works of a different, and yet of an enno- 
bling, character. 

MICHAEL J. CRAMER, 





THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


ie the month of March, 1829, Robert 
Southey, the poet-laureate of England, 
uttered these synchronous words : 

“America is in danger from religious 
fanaticism. The Government there, not 
thinking it necessary to provide religious 
instruction for the people in any of the 
new States, the prevalence of supersti- 
tion, and that perhaps in some wild and 
terrible shape, may be looked for as one 
likely consequence of this great and por- 
tentous omission. An Old Man of the 
Mountain might find dupes and follow- 
ers as readily as the all-friend Jemima; 
and the next Aaron Burr who seeks to 
carve a kingdom: for himself out of the 
overgrown territories of the Union, may 
discover that fanaticism is the most ef- 
fectual weapon with which ambition can 
arm itself; that the way for both is pre- 
pared by that immorality which the want 
of religion naturally and necessarily in- 
duces. Were there another Mohammed 
to arise, there is no part of the world 
where he would find more scope or fairer 
opportunity than.in that part of the An- 
glo-American Union into which the older 
States continually discharge the restless 
part of their population, leaving laws and 
Gospel to overtake it if they can; for, in 
the march of modern civilization, both 
are left behind.” 

Religious delusion, whether of that fast 
decaying type which has anchored itself 
in the mountain fastnesses of the Old 
World, or better represented by the ex- 
otic transcendentalism of the Western 





Hemisphere, has afflicted every age of 
progress, and met with an encouraging 
response in all peoples. Forgetting its 
birthright to power, the human mind, 
strange as it may seem, has prostrated 
itself before the shrine of superstition, 
and, in the very act, lost its independence 
in subordination to error, 

We might suppose our own country, 
Gospel-informed as it is, would be excep- 
tional in this respect; that fanaticism, re- 
ligious or political, could obtain no foot- 
hold among us; but it seems a kind hith- 
erto unknown has surreptitiously lifted its 
standard, presenting to the West a chief 
obstacle in the way of territorial devel- 
opment, and to the nation at large, a 
problem on which mature statesmanship 
has in vain expended itself. We have 
lived long enough to see the poet's 
prophecy measurably fulfilled in the 
development of Mormonism, which, in- 
trenching itself in an isolated spot, has 
provoked admiration for the enthusiasm, 
but contempt for the credulity and igno- 
rance, of its followers. And there can be 
but little doubt that he had in his mind, 
at the moment of writing it, a reference 
to the spread of this new faith, or the car- 
dinal dogma which distinguished it from 
all others. 

To define it at once, or by a monosyl- 
lable, would be difficult, if not impossible. 
In the effort to understand it, all its 
chameleon-like phases must be taken into 
account. Resting on antiquity for its 
basis, it claims the future as its heritage, 
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and leans on Providence, like Isaac on 
his staff, for support. Chronologically, 
it has planted itself midway between the 
Abrahamic covenant and the Apocalyp- 
tic Church, —_ its right-hand holding 
to the one, and with the left spanning 
the other. Its thigh is out of joint from 
wrestling with modern civilization, and, 
as it does not propose to keep step with 
our advancing age, it proudly lags be- 
hind. Regarding the Old Testament as 
a theological thesaurus, and explaining 
the New by an original exegesis, it has 
departed from all orthodox standards 
and exorcised universal truth-notions. 
As it proposes to restore, under a new 
name, and yith certain modifications, the 
Old Dispensation, it clings to its rites so 
far as they are applicable to the great de- 
sign, holding forth its doctrines, princi- 
pally those relating to marriage and the 
constitution of the family, as the swmmum 
bonum of earthly morality. 

To estimate fully the spirit of Mormon- 
ism, we must consider it in the fourfold 
aspect of a Church, a government, a so- 
ciety, and a religion; a conglomerate 
system truly, but susceptible of this 
analysis. 

As a Church, Mormonism, like an an- 
cient city of the Aztecs, is primitive in its 
construction, and attracts by its curious 
workmanship. In its hierarchial charac- 
ter it bears resemblanceto the complexion 
of the Israelitish Church as it was up 
to the time of Saul. Strikingly promi- 
nent is the number of its hiercphants, 
who are distributed into two classes, 
which correspond in general terms with 
the old Scriptural theocracy. First, there 
is the Melchisedec priesthood, to which 
belong the high-priest, priests in general, 
and a class of elders. Second, the Aa- 
ronic priesthood, composed of bishops, 
teachers, and a lower order of elders. 
The duties of the first are to administer 
spiritual blessings, and hold the keys of 
heaven (a popish prerogative); and it is 
claimed for them that they are under the 
inspiration of the Almighty, and sit within 
the shadow of his throne. The second 
administer the ordinances of the Church, 





such as baptism, marriage, and the Eu- 
charist. 

In addition, there are other divisions 
which complicate the government, but 
simplify its labors. One body is known 
as the first presidency, composed of three 
officials, representing Peter, James, and 
John, in the Gospel. Brigham Young is 
one of these. The power of this com- 
pany, in ecclesiastical matters, is final 
and supreme, and, extending itself, over 
the life of the individual, a secret aufo- 
da-fé, as a first punishment for heresy or 
disobedience, has been more than once 
ordered. Besides, there are twelve apos- 
tles who ordain elders, bishops, and 
teachers, who preach and preside over 
the destinies of Zion. Touched with a 
missionary spirit, they have organized a 
body called the Seventies, who travel to 
the ends of the earth, seeking recruits ; 
and the epochal growth of their popula- 
tion is sufficient evidence of their suc- 
cess. Still another body is known as 
stewards, who receive all funds and 
watch over the temporal interests of the 
Church, It is likewise their duty to keep 
a record of marriages, births, and deaths, 
and hear complaints between members 
or elders. In the steward the Church 
really ends and the government begins. 
He is the bridge from one to the other. 
In cases of trial his decisions are little 
more than advisory ; they are never final 
nor punitive. A court, called the High 
Council, has been established, before 
which differences are to be brought, and 
by which they are arbitrated. It consists 
of twelve priests, and to attach sanctity 
to their deliberations and make all par- 
ties submissive, it is claimed that the 
Lord revealed to them the manner of 
their organization. If a case is complex 
and difficult to adjust, they pretend to 
appeal to Revelation, and thus evade the 
responsibility of their joint action. 

Such a form of Church government 
does away with all need of civil magis- 
tracy and authority; it absorbs, it disin- 
tegrates the political, and robs it of iden- 
tity. The Church affects control of the 
individual in all his actions; and even 
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his aims in life are exposed to the sur- 
veillance of his superiors; it is his ruler, 
counselor, advocate, judge. A civil gov- 
ernment, according to the Mormon faith, 
is a supererogation, an innovation to be 
tolerated from courtesy or necessity, to 
be detested from principle, and over- 
thrown when convenient. 

As a government, Mormonism is a sin- 
gular instance of entire subjection of the 
civil influence to the moral, of abeyance 
of State power, and the abnormal assump- 
tion of Church superiority. The Church 
exercises, de jure, all the proper duties of 
the State. It levies taxes, arrests crim- 
inals, and inflicts punishment; manages 
elections, regulates commerce and natu- 
ralization, establishes post-offices, makes 





treaties, coins money, declares war, con- | 


trols the public highways, establishes 
banks, deals in merchandise, builds rail- 
roads, and is, de facto, the government 
itself. What is the relation, if any, of 
the State to the Church but that of an 
imperium in imperio—a power within a 
power? or is it so much as this? The 
chief president of the Church, is in his 
own conceit, the civil governor; another 
president is virtually lieutenant-governor; 
another may be the secretary of State; 
the first apostle may be regarded as the 
auditor of State; the first steward, the 
treasurer of State; the High Council is 
the supreme court; the bishops are jus- 
tices of the peace; the elders are mar- 
shals; and thus in the Church are the 
executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments of State. A people under such 
a government can not entertain rever- 
ence for outside presidents or rulers, 
though one article of their faith insin- 
cerely enjoins common respect for na- 
tional laws. In,its ecclesiastical mech- 
anism it arrays itself against the Chris- 
tian Church; and, in propagating its 
differences, is destructive of it. In its 
civil construction, it arrays itself against 
constitutional government, and openly 
defies its intervention. It disputes the au- 
thenticity of the one, and denies alle- 
giance to the other. As a Church, it is a 
grave-yard Philistine; as a government, 





| 








it is a rcck-rooted Bourbon, hostile to all 
forms except its own. 

Which to condemn the more, the sys- 
tem itself combining the two in one, or 
the representative of it, who is still living, 
needs not give rise to discussion. Al- 
though Joseph Smith appears first in the 
line of Mormon worthies, Brigham Young 
must be regarded as the leader, the sul- 
tan of a circumscribed empire. He is 
not a mere figure-head, but a character 
of commanding qualities and inspiring 
force. After the death of Mr. Smith, it 
was not long before Mr. Young mounted 
the tripod, and exercised despotic sway 
over the willing multitude. Being the first 
of the twelve apostles, he had an advan- 
tage over every contestant, and used it 
afterward in an authoritative manner. 
A convention was called to decide the 
question of leadership, and, after sharp 
maneuvering, a vote was secured which 
elected no one; but an opinion was ex- 
pressed that all authority should vest in 
the college of apostles, of which Mr. 
Young was President. By this act he be- 
came nominal and acknowledged leader. 
Leaving Illinois, the Mormons gathered 
on their westward march near Omaha, 
and went into Winter quarters. Here 
they built hundreds of log-houses, reor- 


| ganized the Church, and solemnly de- 


clared that Brigham Young had inherited 
the prophet’s mantle, and forthwith he 
was received as anointed successor df 
Joseph Smith. 

This coup-d’état was but the begin- 
ning of a series of masterly strokes by 
which H® has become one of the marked 
men of his times. Notwithstanding am- 
bitious and influential Mormon contem- 
poraries seceded, and drew after them 
a horde of apostates, Mr. Young has been 
able, through native force of character, 
to hold together the larger number, and 
stamp upon them somewhat of his own 
determined will. His greed is the greed 
of power, and his present position has 
been attained by the most methodical 
sagacity, and by no mere accident will it 
slip from his hand. His eagle eye is too 
keen and his talons are too strong to 
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permit the escape of his prey by unaided 
means or the pilfery of an enemy. In 
the solution of the Mormon problem, 
Mr. Young himself must be considered 
as important a factor as the system he 
has riveted on a hundred and twenty 
thousand subjects. 

Mormonism, as a society, is of strange 
composition, and, being contrary to the 
American idea, creates a reasonable 
prejudice which is more than likely to 
terminate in expressive hostility. Polyg- 
amy is its substratum, though it was not 
formerly. From the year 1830 to 1843 
was the period of the monogamic age, 
during which pure or original Mormon- 
ism prevailed; and it appears an eccen- 
tric faith rather than a corrupt institution. 
The one-wife theory was as much re- 
spected by them as by the country at 
large. But this was followed by the po- 
lygamic age, extending from 1843 to the 
present time, yet it was not openly 
avowed until 1852, when Brigham Young 
declared it. The doctrine of polygamy 
was not revealed on the golden plates, 
nor is it in the Mormon Bible, but it was 
first revealed to Joseph Smith, in Nauvoo, 
July 12, 1843, who, in handing it down, 
accompanied it with a line of defensive 
argument which compromises his claim 
to inspiration. In that document he 
urged that polygamy had been practiced 
by four-fifths of the nations of the earth, 
and that only one-fifth practice the one- 
wife system, which is confined to Europe 
and America. He further insisted that 
polygamy would do away with adultery, 
which, he charged, was the bane of 
Christian civilization. A divorce is rare 
among polygamists—another argument. 
Houses of ill-repute meet with no appro- 
bation—another statement. These things 
prevail in Christian lands, according to 
his testimony, and the adoption of polyg- 
amy is the only antidote for evils so great 
and fearful. The theory of the Shakers 
would lead finally to the extinction of 
the race; that of polygamists would con- 
tinue it and prevent fornication; while 
monogamy, in its attempt to perpetuate 
the species, violates the laws of nature 








and the ordinances of God, filling the 
land with wretchedness and crime. Pre- 
senting the subject in this manner, it was 
not difficult to impose it on consciences 
already in bondage to the iron will of the 
clergy. If the private character of Jo- 
seph Smith had been good—which it 
was not, if the sworn affidavits of some 
of his neighbors be true—the revelation 
might be entitled to consideration as a 
literary document, but nothing more. 
He may have been faithful to his family 
duties ; courts may not have been able to 
convict him of crime; but his prophecies 
were forgeries, and the evidence is quite 
sufficient on which to pronounce him a 
knave. 

Society in Utah rests on the polygamic 
idea. It gives direction to the social 
currents, and measures their velocity. 
While invading man’s natural rights, it 
likewise curtails his social privileges, 
marking out the channels of trade, and 
shaping the movements of public indus- 
try. It lays its mighty hand on human 
responsibility, and uses it to méet its own 
demands. Considering that society in 
Utah is pretentiously on a religious ba- 
sis, or, what is worse, that religion is on 
a social basis, speedy regeneration, it 
will be seen, is imperative; and as the 
two interplay, or are interwoven, like the 
Church and government, one step to- 
ward reformation will be the separation, 
on the one hand, of the government and 
the Church, and on the other, of society 
and religion. 

We are interested in Mormonism as a 
religious idea, but not as a polygamic 
germ. Tracing its genesis, we are sur- 
prised at the manner of its introduction 
and the character of its claims. It is 
alleged, as the starting-point, that twenty- 
four golden plates, on which were written 
numerous divine truths, were discovered 
by Joseph Smith in Western New York; 
and that, having deciphered them, they 
constitute, in an abridged form, the pres- 
ent Book of Mormon. The plates bear 
date 421 A. D., and had been buried 
for safety; they were recovered in July, 
1828 A. D., an angel having rointed 
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them out to the reputed founder of the 
faith. Though, it is said, a Mr. Spauld- 
ing wrote this sacred book, and Mr. 
Smith published it, it is not our purpose 
to dispute the common account, or settle 
the question of authorship, but to define 
the system, and expose it to analytical 
tests. That these plates contained a 
revelation from God, is confirmed by the 
printed testimony of eleven witnesses, 
who say: ‘‘We have handled the plates, 
which have the appearance of gold, and 
the engravings thereon had the appear- 
ance of ancient work and curious work- 
manship. And we lie not, God bearing 
us witness.” And yet three original 
witnesses deny the above statement, 
while the Mormons, admitting the denial, 
claim that they repented of their apos- 
tasy, and were re-baptized. 

The Mormon creed is expanded into 
fcurteen articles, some of which are or- 
thodox in statement, while others are 
certainly erroneous in both expression 
and meaning. The first article recites as 
follows: ‘‘We believe in God, the Eter- 
nal Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, 
and in the Holy Ghost.’’ There can be 
no objection to the form of this introduc- 
tory and fundamental article, but the 
explanation advanced by the elders is 
both curious and repugnant. As to the 
godhead, the first person is considered 
the original omo, a man perfect in 
quality and parts; they think of him as 
a man; they worship him as a man. 
The Son is the second person, born of 
Mary, to whom God was solemnly sealed 
in matrimony by the Angel Gabriel. 
The third person is the Soul. Of this 
formula it may be said, there is more 
hidden in it than is revealed. 

Equally ambiguous is the article be- 
ginning, ‘‘We believe that through the 
atonement of Christ, all mankind may 
be saved by obedience to the laws and 
ordinances of the Gospel.’’ Very good, 
outwardly; but as the “ordinances” 
really refer to marriage, and divers bap- 
tisms, with numerous other ceremonies, 
this part of the creed is open to improve- 
ment. It is in Article VII the Mor- 





monic faith comes to the front, and 
develops itself as follows: ‘We believe 
in the powers and gifts of the everlasting 
Gospel; namely, the gift of faith, discern- 
ing of spirits, prophecy, revelations, 
visions, healing tongues, and the interpre- 
tation of tongues.” This opens the trap- 
door to fanaticism of the worst order. 

Another article is in a hyper-reveren- 
tial vein: ‘We believe the word of God 
recorded in the Bible; we also believe 
the word of God recorded in the Book of 
Mormon, and in all other good books.” 
To give emphasis to this, they announce 
in Article IX, that ‘‘We believe all 
that God has revealed, all that he does 
now reveal, and we believe that he will 
reveal many more great and important 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God, 
and Messiah’s second coming.”’ In the 
spirit of this creed, revelations have been 
received on various subjects; some con- 
cerning the sacraments; one relating to 
the management of the Bank of Missouri; 
another on the location of Zion; and still 
another on her tribulations. Sometimes 
three persons will receive the same 
revelation, or it may be committed to 
two, or one only may be favored with it. 

Utah is a second Palestine. Utah isthe 
Bible-making land. Its mountain peaks 
are nearest the divine throne, perchance 
give it grateful support, and often shake 
with the footfalls of the Almighty God. 
To what extravagance in faith the Mor- 
monic mind is led, is at once discovered 
by these religious assertions. 

To soften their chronic disposition to 
intolerance, they declare: ‘‘ We claim the 
privilege of worshiping God according to 
the dictates of our consciences, unmo- 
lested, and allow all men the same privi- 
lege, let them worship how or where 
they may.”” The final article is an affi- 
davit of good intentions: ‘We believe 
in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, 
benevolent, virtuous, and upright, and in 
doing good to all men.”’ Like the Jew- 
ish sepulcher, the Mormoniccreed exhibits 
external attractions, but its interior is 
forbidding. Taken as a whole, there is 
in it a mixture of archaic dignity and 
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spontaneous imbecility; a literal asser- 
tion of truth, but errorward in every tend- 
ency. In common with evangelical de- 
nominations, they hold some essential 
theology, but the tenure by which it is 
held is professional, ay, hypocritical. 
We are not surprised that the system is 
tinctured with Methodism, for Mr. Young 
is a recalcitrant class-leader, and some 
of the bishops belong to the same line. 
Likewise the Calvinistic principle ex- 
poses itself, as some of the elders sprang 
from that regenerated stock. As another 
puts it, the Mormons are like the Jews in 
their theocracy, their ideas of angels, and 
their hatred of Gentiles. They are like 
Christians in holding to the Bible, the di- 
vinity of Christ, the Fall of man, the 
atonement, and regeneration. They are 
Moslems in their views of the inferior 
status of woman, and in their polygamy. 
Etymologically, the word Jformon is 
Greek, and means a female specter; but 
Joseph Smith made a meaning for it, 
which has the stamp of shrewdness and 
novelty. The Saxon word good is repre- 
sented by the Egyptian word mon, If 
mon means good, the word Mor-mon is 
translatable into more good, that is, 
Mormonism is said to contain better pre- 
cepts, is a better moral economy, than 
any that has preceded it. It is the sub- 
stance of good, and eclipses all others in 
the beauty of its spirit, and its promise of 
the future. As such, it becomes a com- 
peting religion with Christianity, and 
faith in its ultimate universality is very 
strong. Instead of a receding wave, it 
is to be a deluge from the skies. Salt 
Lake City is not to be the final paradise 
of the saints. They have set up the 
tabernacle in the mountains for a period, 
but will return to Missouri, where the en- 
sign of the Lord shall be established. 
Joseph Smith fixed the period of their 
return at A. D. 1890. 

We have spoken of them as Mormons, 
a word derived from their code of doc- 
trines, 2s polygamists, referring to their 
practice; but they prefer to be called 
“Latter-day Saints,’”’ which name they 
assumed in A. D. 1835, at the instance 





of Sidney Rigdon, and it is in this name 
they unblushingly prosecute the claims 
of their iniquity. 

Such is Mormonism in its compound 
form of Church, state, society, and re- 
ligion, and that it presents a difficult 
problem for solution, is evident on the 
face of it. What shall be done with it ? 
is not an idle question, What the Church 
has to do to overthrow the mammoth 
system of iniquity, and what is possible 
for the National Government to do, are 
questions none too important or oppor- 
tune. The Church can only deal with 
the ethical side of it; the Government 
must put its strong hand on the giant. 
The one may turn public attention to it; 
the other must execute the plain law of 
necessity and right. As in the slavery 
epoch, so now, the Church must discover 
to the people the solemn duty of the 
hour, while the Government must risk its 
own fate in performing it. The contest 
between Mormonism and civilization is 
significant in more points than one; and 
while the issue is not doubtful, the disin- 
tegration of an institution, deeply rooted 
in prejudice and delusion as this is, is to 
be attended with difficulties that must 
not be underrated on the one hand, or 
appall on the other. 

The defense of Mormonism is three- 
fold; namely, social, political, and relig- 
ious. The social defense is of this nature: 
The disorganization of society and the 
multiplication of human suffering will 
follow the abolition of polygamy,—a point 
that has force in it, and can not be dis- 
missed with a wave of the hand. For if 
the law steps in and compels an imme- 
diate and unconditional renunciation of 
all polygamic marriages, what is to be- 
come of the plural wives and their regi- 
ments of little ones? If it is said that 
the estate of the polygamist should be 
divided among them, he may reply that 
his estate is not large, that each would 
get but an insignificant portion, such as 
would not afford them adequate support. 
At this point the first wife would likely 
echo the sentiment of the law in demand- 
ing that her rights should not be violated 
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in this way. As she is the only legal 
sharer of her husband’s property, the 
others might be debarred from dowry 
rights, and thus a vast amount of suffer- 
ing be entailed on the innocent. By the 
contemplated renunciation of polygamy 
the husband acknowledges that the wives, 
so-called, are harlots, and the children are 
illegitimate ; and but few men, touched 
with the conjugal or filial instinct, would 
participate in this denunciation. Society 
in Utah in that event would be as rotten 
as that in Paris. Evil in nature, and per- 
haps in design, as polygamy is, yet order 
and peace seem to prevail in Salt Lake 
City; and if domestic affairs are not al- 
ways the most harmonious, it apologizes 
for itself by assuming to be better than a 
looser state which disgraces so many 
Eastern cities. Thus suffering, disgrace, 
and social disorganization seem to con- 
stitute the retribution that must follow 
any attempt to extinguish the gigantic 
evil. Prohibiting plural marriages in the 
future, and recognizing as virtuous those 
already established, might be an escape 
from the dilemma; yet it bolsters up the 
iniquity. 

The political defense is a studied one, 
and presents a Gordian knot to the wasp- 
ish politician. As the word ‘“polygamy”’ 
is not in the Constitution of the United 
States, nor polygamous practices forbid- 
den by it, interference on the part of the 
United States authorities is held to be 
unconstitutional. This instrument does 
not pretend to regulate the marriage re- 
lation, leaving it to the people to choose 
polygamy or monogamy as they see fit. 
The ‘‘States’’ practice the one-wife sys- 
tem out of choice, and not because the 
Constitution imposes it on them, The 
First Amendment to the Constitution is 
in these words: ‘‘Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.’’ If Congress can not prohibit 
a religion, or define its duties and privi- 
leges, much less may a Territory legislate 
respecting it. For this liberality, the 
Mormons verbally venerate the Constitu- 
tion. They see in it, negatively at least, 
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a license to polygamy, or any rite or cer- 
emony to which they pledge conscien- 
tiousattachment. But if the Constitution 
is open to this construction, it needs al- 
teration again, to make plain what is ob- 
scure; if it is not, the duty of the Goy- 
ernment can not be longer submerged in 
doubt. What is a proper interpretation 
of the Constitution on this subject? We 
take it that no religion may be established 
by the Government or supported from its 
treasury; that none shall have preced- 
ence in a denominational sense, or be 
winked at by law; but that a religion, not 
Christian, should expect the same hospi- 
table encouragement by negative action, 
we doubt whether the framers of that 
instrument so intended. Regarding the 
Christian religion as essential to the wel- 
fare of the nation, they aided its intro- 
duction, and fostered its growth by public 
recommendation and by the calm and 
potent sympathy of private generosity. 
It is for our statesmen to determine the 
intended and logical meaning of this re- 
ligious amendment, and whether our 
Christian nation is to be charged with 
intolerance and arbitrary quarrelsome- 
ness in suppressing a fanatical vice or 
evil corporation, such as Mormonism is, 

Germane to the defense is that other 
objection, that Utah was a part of Mex- 
ico when settled by the Mormons, and 
they were not a party to the negotiations 
which transferred them under the domin- 
ion of the United States. As they did 
not establish the Church on American 
soil, it is oppression to destroy it; as they 
did not thrust themselves on the country, 
what right has it over them? In olden 
times barbarous conquerors would com- 
pel the vanquished to renounce their own 
religion and accept that of their enemies; 
but it is not expected that the United 
States will imitate that practice, or revive 
that method in dealing with the Mormons. 
The last battle of the Mexican War was 
concluded in the capture of the city of 
Mexico, September 13, 1847; but the 
treaty which sanctioned the transfer of 
New Mexico and Upper California was 
not signed by the American Commission 
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and Mexican Government before Febru- 
ary 2, 1848, and not adopted by the 
American Senate before the roth of 
March, or by the Mexican Congress be- 
fore the 30th of May, following. So the 
Mormons were in Mexican territory more 
than ten months before they came under 
the authority of our Government. Find- 
ing they could not live in peace in Illinois, 
Missouri, or Iowa, they fled the country; 
but after being coerced into citizenship, 
persecution is now employed against 
their religion and their government. It 
remains for our statesmen to vindicate 
the policy of compelling an annexed peo- 
ple to conform to our principles, and to 
tolerate nothing destructive of them. 
Annexation is profitable only as the unity 
of the Government is conserved. The 
same general law that prevails in Maine 
must be obeyed in Minnesota. Abro- 
gate this theory, and the Government 
has no inherent power to prevent the 
division of the country into numerous 
hostile, fragmentary principalities. 

Soon after the annexation of Utah, a 
convention was called, which met in Salt 
Lake City, March 5, 1849, whose avowed 
object was the organization of a free and 
independent Government under the name 
of the State of Deseret. Its boundaries 
were fixed, a Constitution adopted, and, 
in four months after, the Legislature pe- 
titioned for admission into the Union. 
Congress refused to grant the prayer, but 
organized the Territory of Utah. The 
Mormons resented defeat in a defiant 
spirit. Mr. Young averred, in a public 
sermon, that the Gentiles would yet seek 
office at his hands, and become his serv- 
ants, and that the President of the United 
States would yet ‘‘black his boots.” For 
years they have entertained the mon- 
strous idea of demolishing the Union. 
Much of this spirit may be explained by 
the fact that the Mormons, as a class, are 
foreigners, and imbibed a hatred for our 
institutions before their immigration, and 
there is nothing in their system of faith 
to excite obedience to constitutional au- 
thority in whatever form it appears. It 
is not more their religion than their Eu- 





ropean antecedents which is the founda- 
tion of that animosity to our free Govern- 
ment that, but for superior restraining 
force, would break out in mad attempts 
to destroy it. Its leaders are American- 
ized by birth and education, and no 
apology is to be offered in their behalf. 
They have uncapped a political Vesuvius 
which threatens ruin within the radius of 
its power. 

The spiritual defense is a challenge for 
a Scriptural tournament. All the pa- 
triarchs were polygamists is the first mil- 
itary argument. Abraham, the Father 
of the Faithful, had a multitude of wives, 
Jacob contented himself with four, while, 
in later days, Solomon’s wives and con- 
cubines numbered a thousand. The 
Savior of the world speaks well of these, 
and the apostles quote them all with ap- 
proval. Such a broadside can be resisted, 
but space does not permit it here and 
now. They anchor their faith in a trinity 
of facts, composed of patriarchal exam- 
ple, apostolic approval, and the revelation 
to Joseph Smith; and so firm are they in 
this belief that they would suffer martyr- 
dom in its defense. 

In this position are involved the rights 
of conscience, the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, the principle of toleration, and the 
extent of constitutional supervision; and 
the most painstaking review is de- 
manded if the problem be solved. The 
investigation must be close and defined ; 
the decision must be clear and outspoken. 
If settled in their favor, persecution must 
cease. If decided against them, what- 
ever the consequences, let every criminal 
suffer the penalty of the law, and the 
horrid system become a thing of the past. 

In the event of the destruction of po- 
lygamy, by force or otherwise, Mormon- 
ism might brace itself up and remain, 
Its perspective might for a time be 
pleasant. By conceding this much, by 
themselves putting away their own Vice, 
they could preserve the Church from 
further decay, and save it from final ex- 
tinction. Religious toleration would com- 
pel the acknowledgment of Mormonism 
as a system of faith. But they have no 
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intention of conceding, and the moral 
and physical forces at work must be per- 
mitted to go on until inevitable destruction 
is accomplished. The law against big- 
amy is to be enforced at the solicitation 
of the first wife, who is the injured party; 
and this wedge of discontent will break 
up all tendency to harmony. By means 
of the Pacific railroad, the Protestant 
element is infusing itself in Mormon so- 
ciety, and has an educational influence 
hard to overcome. The mining interest 
has so advanced that Gentiles are get- 
ting rich without Mormon patronage, and 
eclipsing their industry and civilization. 
The age of Brigham Young affords some 
hope of his early decease, after which 
another prophet of equal skill may not 
be found; but this is no ground of anx- 
iety among the Mormons, they believing 
Providence will raise up a suitable suc- 
cessor. By means of these and kindred 





forces, the dissolution of Mormonism has 
hopefully commenced. It is now a stag- 
nant pool. Its high pretensionsturn out to 
be busted bubbles; its industry is tardy 
and deficient; its foundation is an error, a 
monster delusion; its graniticcolumns are 
eroded sandstone shafts. Eighteen years 
ago the Republican party declared, ‘It is 
both right and the duty of Congress to 
prohibit, in the territories, those twin 
relics of barbarism, polygamy and slav- 
ery.” Slavery is gone and polygamy is 
going. Shall we smooth its bed, soften 
its pillow, or hasten the end with the 
dagger? Shall we give it decent burial, 
pronounce a eulogy upon its heroes, ex- 
cuse their pious faults, or cast it out, 
Jezebel-like, to the dogs, and forever 
write, upon its forsaken sanctuary and its 
desolate hearthstone, the one word— 
Ichabod? May God smile upon its 
enemies! J. W. MENDENHALL., 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ARTISAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


\ advising me to accept the menial 


work of tempering mortar, called a’ 


gacheur, for the lime-yard, father Maurice 
said: 

“Thou seest the way, Pierre-Henri; 
be a truly faithful hodman if thou dost 
wish some day to become an independent 
operative. It is with our workshop, thou 
seest, as with every other occupation in 
this world: the best valets always make 
the best masters. Go forward then, and 
if some companion hustles you roughly 
about, accept the situation like a good 
child. At thy age there is no disgrace in 
receiving a hard kick; the only shame is 
in deserving it!” 

This advice was not useless, in view of 
the peculiar manners common to the 
trade. From time without reckoning, 
the master-mason has always reserved 
the right to treat his apprentice with pa- 





ternal solicitude—that is to say, switching 
him into an education. I was placed 
under the orders of a rough wall-plas- 
terer, a Limousin, who preserved in this 
respect all antique traditions. For the 
smallest awkwardness, the strokes rained 
down upon me without mercy, accompa- 
nied by rolling trills of maledictions. 
One might have called it thunder and 
hail! I was at first stupefied with aston- 
ishment ; but proved myself quick enough 
to learn the ways of the work-yard, and 
to ‘serve rigorously” as the friend Mau- 
rice had said. 

For about a month I was the best hod- 
man of the yard. Limousin continued 
to punish, as occasion required, my awk- 
ward blunders, but without seeking out 
pretexts for doing so. The man was 
simply brutal, not wicked. His severity 
seemed to him a legal right, and he 
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struck the apprentice who had failed in 
his duty as the judge applies the law to 
acriminal, without having any hatred to- 
ward the condemned. Saving these little 
roughnesses, my new employment and 
master did not displease me. He always 
allowed me to prove my strength and agil- 
ity. Maurice did not fail to perceive what 
soon gained me popular reputation among 
my companions, and I therefore applied 
myself with redoubled zeal to sustain it. 
The good which is ascribed to one is at 
once a recompense and an incentive. 
If one profits by it, then it becomes a 
permanent and absorbing passion. Like 
the earnest-money received by public 
men, which obliges them to perform 
their duty in the best manner, whether 
they will or no, I had succeeded in se- 
curing the good opinion of all the work- 
men of the yard by my easy temper and 
willing hand; and in gaining this, l was 
able to learn more rapidly and with less 
effort than many of my compeers, who 
could never find out the secret. The 
lessons which the artisans refused to give 
these unfortunates, and which they were 
therefore obliged to acquire by stealth, 
as one might say, the workmen imparted 
to me with a kind of self-importance. I 
became the scholar of all the companion- 
masons. Each took to himself the honor 
of teaching me something. They also 
permitted me to experiment in the more 
easy work, while some one of them di- 
rected my first attempts. Maurice, es- 
pecially, kept an eye on me. He spared 
neither counsel nor encouragement. 
“‘Seest thou, Pierre Henri,” he re- 
peated to me, without ceasing, ‘‘a mason 
is like a soldier. He must bring honor 
to his regiment by means of the trowel. 
The architect is our general, and lays 
down the plan of battle; but it is for us 
to win the victory by bravely wielding 
the mortar and rough stone, as the trou- 
badours in the lower provinces put to 
rout the enemy with their instruments of 
music. The true workman does not 
think merely of a note of credit to the 
baker; he loves the labor of his arms, 
and glories in it. Just as thou seest it is 





with me. I never planted a May-pole, 
garlanded with bright ribbons, on the 
gable-end of a building without feeling 
there was something in it. The houses 
whereon I have laid my hand become to 
me, in a certain sense, my children. 
When I see them, here and there, it re- 
joices the eye, and it seems to me the 
localities are a little under obligation to 
me, while I am greatly interested in them. 
When I speak in this way to many per- 
sons they laugh, and gaze at me as if the 
old man belonged to a race of animals, 
that lived before the flood. But good 
mechanics comprehend and sympathize 
in my sentiments. Besides, little one, 
believe me, if thou ever hopest to take 
thy place among the high-born doe-rab- 
bits, put thy heart in the handle of thy 
trowel. It is only this that will create a 
master-companion.”’ 

I listened to this advice of Father 
Maurice the more willingly because I 
already felt within myself the force of its 
truth. The trade had become assimilated 
with my life-blood, as one might well ex- 
press it; and I loved work for its own 
sake; I was proud of it; it became part 
of my being. From that time I realized 
perfectly what one means when he 
speaks of ‘‘a vocation.” Every artisan 
who does not take a similar pleasure in 
his work, is out of his true calling. God 
never intended him for what a mere 
chance accident has made him. To 
make men or inanimate things a real 
value to each other, the first condition 
is perfect agreement between them. I 
knew an old gardener whose successful 
earth-culture was an astonishment to all 
his neighbors. If, elsewhere, the lettuce 
showed well, their owners saw his double 
the size, apparently ata mere wish. When 
the dry Summer wind withered other 
blossoming shrubs, his trellises were 
hidden under a cloud of flowers. While 
the hot August sun seared to a dusky 
brown the most beautiful lawns, his grass- 
plot remained green as emerald! 

“What under the sun do you to your 
plants, that they flourish in this way?” de- 
manded the astonished neighbors. 
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“One thing only,” replied the old gar- 
dener; ‘I love them.” 

In truth that sentence comprehends 
the whole secret. Example and experi- 
ence may perhaps teach one the formula 
of a brick-kiln or lime-yard; but it is 
only a taste for the business which can 
ever make you a finished artisan. 

On the whole, the counsels of Father 
Maurice were not my only encourage- 
ments. Every moment I found some 
indirect excitement from the conversa- 
tion of the company of men surrounding 
me. As they laid on the stone, or rough- 
cast the wall, they recounted chronicles 
of the lime-yard, and of the heights in 
skill their great men had achieved. They 
kept in mind, above all, the history of 
big Mandit, of whose prowess I was never 
weary of hearing. 

The stout Mandit was a master-com- 
panion, a native of Brie, who had been 
surnamed ‘Four Hands,’ because he 
performed as much labor as two of the 
best workmen in the same space of time. 
He labored always alone, waited upon 
by two hodmen, who were scarcely able 
to supply his want. Clad ina black coat, 
and breeches, with pumps glazed brightly 
with egg, and coiffured with the head of 
a royal bird, he finished up his day's 
work without a drop of plaster, or a jar 
to the high platform, that might tend to 
injure the elegance of his costume. Peo- 
ple came from the four corners of France 
to see him work, and there was always 
around his scaffolding as many curious 
lookers-on as there were before the tow- 
ers of Notre Dame. 

No person had ever as yet ventured to 
compete with the stout Mandit, when 
there arrived one day, from Beance, a 
little man named Gauvert, who, after 
having seen the renowned Mandit at his 
work, demanded the privilege of a coun- 
ter run with this king of master-com- 
panions. 

Gauvert was not five feet high, was 
costumed entirely in brown cloth, with a 
little queue of hair that hung down over 
the collar of his coat. 

They placed the two combatants on 





each end of a high scaffold, and at a 
given signal the strife commenced. The 
wall sprang up grandly to the sight, 
under their swift fingers; but always on 
a level. So perfect was this equality that , 
at the close of the day’s work, neither 
had surpassed his competitor, even by 
the thickness of a flint. They recom- 
menced the strife on the morrow, then 
on the following days, until they had 
carried the masonry up to the cornice, 
Each being then convinced of the impos- 
sibility of vanquishing the other, they 
embraced, and swore eternal friendship, 
while the stout Mandit gave his daughter 
in marriage to the little Gauvert. The 
descendants of these two valiant artisans 
have, at this day, a house of five stories 
in each of the wards of Paris. 

This history, related with a thousand va- 
riations, and of whose authenticity I never 
permitted myself to have the least doubt, 
gave to my heart a burning fanaticism 
for the trowel and hammer. Without 
expressing it aloud, I nourished the hope 
of surpassing all the masters of France 
and Navarre—of becoming, indeed, a 
second Gauvert or a new Mandit. 

This ambition so accelerated my pro- 
gress, that it placed me in a fair way, 
while yet a mere youth, to take rank 
among the well-reputed artisans of the 
time, or to become an apprentice in gen- 
eral. Such success made me giddy. 
Elevated too soon from a dependent 
position which I had occupied until then, 
I abused an authority which I had not 
yet learned to exercise. My hodman 
was the worst treated of any other in the 
yard. Maurice warned me on several 
occasions. ‘‘Take care, little one!” he 
said to me, with his usual familiarity. 
“Thou hast, as yet, only cut thy milk 
teeth; if thou dost bite too hard, thou 
wilt break them.” 

His prophecy was soon fulfilled to the 
letter; for one fine day, my servant, 
wearied by my severe treatment, rebelled 
against it with a right good will, and 
dealt me a dose of the plaster he had 
been in the habit of preparing. 

I carried about me, for more than a 
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month, the marks of this correction, only 
too well deserved, and which, in the 
end, profited me. But, having redress 
on the one side, I let myself fall, help- 
lessly, on the other. 

Some of my companions of the work- 
yard kept most devoutly the holiday Holy 
Monday, as it was satirically named, 
and had several times tried to ensnare 
me in their pleasures. I resisted, at first 
without much trouble. The fatal remem- 
brance of the barrier was no laughing 
matter to me. But soon they attacked 
me by ridicule. They declared that I 
was afraid of being whipped by my 
mother, that I was not yet weaned, and 
that the cogniac would burn my throat. 
These fooleries piqued me. I was de- 
termined to prove that I was no longer 
an infant, and could conduct myself, if I 
pleased, as badly as a man. Tempted 
thus outside the barrier one pay-day, and 
being well provided with money, the fruit 
of my fortnight’s work, I remained at 
the gay rendezvous until every sou had 
passed out of my vest pocket into the 
till of the wine merchant. 

Sunday and Monday, two whole days, 
had been employed in this long debauch. 
On the evening of the second day, I re- 
turned home, without a hat, covered with 
dirt, and knocking my body against all 
the stone walls of the street. My mother, 
ignorant of my whereabouts, had _ be- 
lieved me to be either wounded or dead, 
having at first sought me at the morgue, 
and then in a hospital. I found her 
with Maurice, who was striving to assure 
her of my safety. The sight of me 
checked her disquietude and fear, but 
not the sorrow and trouble. After the 
first joy of finding me was over, came 
the anger at seeing me in such a plight; 
to lamentations succeeded reproaches. 
I was so intoxicated that I could hardly 
hear the words, much less comprehend 
them. 

Like most drunkards, the wine had 
put me in a glorious mood of self-adora- 
tion, and for a quarter of an hour I was 
one of the kings of the world. 

I replied by imposing silence on the 





good woman, declaring that I would live 
as I wished, and carry, as one says, “‘my 
spoon to my own mouth alone.” My 

nother raised her voice; I cried louder 
still; and the quarrel was becoming 
venomous, when the Father Maurice in- 
terposed. He said it was no time for 
dispute, and led me to my sleeping apart- 
ment, with no other remark. I slept in 
a cold draught until morning. When I 
opened my eyes, in the early dawn of 
day, I recalled all that had passed, and I 
felt shame, mingled with much em- 
barrassment, as to the future. Never- 
theless, my self-love kept a repentant 
spirit far away from me. One thing was 
certain: I had a right to the money 
earned by my own labor; I could dis- 
pose of my time as I pleased; no one had 
a right to gainsay these things; and I re- 
solved to cut short all adverse objections. 
My mother alone gave me a restless 
trouble. Wishing to avoid her reproaches, 
I arose softly from my bed, and went out 
without seeing her. 

When I reached the yard, I found the 
others already at work, but they did not 
seem to take any particular heed of me. 

I reported myself to the Limousin 
with much ill humor, putting on also a 
careless air of indifference. These two 
days of debauch had taken away from 
me the taste for a workshop or yard. I 
experienced, above all, secret self-degra- 
dation, which I concealed under an air 
of bravado. 

My ears were constantly on the alert 
to hear what the companion apprentices 
were saying, being always in fear of some 
wit at my expense, or angry judgment 
on my account. 

When the master-builder arrived, I 
feigned not to see him, and avoided 
speaking, for fear he might demand the 
cause of my absence the evening before. 
I had lost that quiet conscience which 
heretofore enabled me to look, unblush- 
ingly, the whole world in the face. Now, 
I felt that my life must hereafter possess 
one memory that I must, if possible, 
conceal, Those who had tempted and 
drawn me outside the barrier-gates, were 
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not yet returned, which fact the master 
remarked upon. 

“It isa weakness the men have here,” 
said the gossip of the kiln; ‘‘when by 
accident they really do work, they swal- 
low so much of the lime, that it takes a 
three days’ drink of Argentine wine to 
rinse down their throats!” 

All the apprentices laughed heartily; 
but it sounded to me like a very con- 
temptuous laugh. I reddened involun- 
tarily as if the pleasantry were directed 
entirely against myself. A stranger 
heretofore to all such disorderly experi- 
ence, it awakened new scruples, and 
remorse. 

The day passed thus in a dolorous sad- 
ness. That kind of enervation, and sick- 
ness that affected every part of my body, 
communicated itself to my mind, and 
gave me a great weariness and disgust, 
both without and within. 

So long as we were at work, Father 
Maurice did not address a single word to 
me, but at the hour of leaving, he came 
to. me, saying we would walk down the 
street together. As he lodged at the 
other extremity of the city from our dwell- 
ing, I inquired if he had any especial 
business in our quarter. 

“Thou wilt soon see,”’ replied he, 
briefly. 

I desired to follow my ordinary route, 
but he led me through other streets, with- 
out telling me why, until we came oppo- 
site a house in the faubourg St. Martin; 
there he stopped. 

“Dost thou see on this building,”’ said 
he, ‘‘the high chimney which rises up 
near the gable-end, and which I call ‘The 
Chimney of Jerome?’ It is there that 
thy father was killed.” 

Every part of my body thrilled and 
quivered as with an ague, and I looked 
at the fatal chimney with a kind of 
horror, mingled with feverish anger. 

‘‘Ah, was it here?’’ repeated I, in a 
tremulous voice; ‘‘and you were there, 
is it not so, Father Maurice?”’ 

“‘I was there.” 

“ And how did the thing happen?” 

“Neither from any fault in the build- 





ing, neither by any fault in the working 
arrangements,” replied Maurice. 

‘‘The scaffolding was firm, the labor 
without danger. But thy father ascended 
there, after coming down from the bar- 
rier. His sight was unsteady, his limbs 
faltered, he mistook vacant space for a 
plank; and he killed himself without 
excuse.” 

I felt the warm red color mount to 
my face, and the heart beat loudly 
against my breast. 

“Father Jerome had been a brave 
workman,” continued Maurice, “if gour- 
mandizing in drink had not ruined him, 
By dint of oft seating himself at the table 
of liquor-shops, he lost his strength, his 
good address, and his cheerful spirit. 
But, bah! ‘One has but one life to live ' 
as has before been often said. ‘it is wc’! 
to amuse one’s self before one’s burial,’ 
If the widows and orphans are hungry 
and cold afterward, they may go to the bu- 
reau of charity, and blow on their fingers 
for heat. Is not this thy opinion? tell 
me.” 

And he commenced singing a baccha- 
nalian refrain, according to the fashion 
of the day. 

“We'll spend our time in drinking, 
For drink the wit supplies; 


And what’s the use of thinking, 
If drinking makes one wise?” 


I was abased, confused, and knew not 
what to reply. I felt well assured that 
Maurice was not serious in saying what 
he did at the last. To approve it, there- 
fore, would have been a disgrace to me; 
to contradict was to condemn myself. I 
bent down my head, therefore, without 
saying any thing. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued to look steadfastly at the accursed 
gable. 

“Poor Jerome!”’ soliloquized Maurice, 
in a changed and tender voice; “‘if he 
had not followed evil examples when he 
was young, we should still have him with 
us; Madeline, getting rest for her old 
body; and for thee, thou wouldst have 
some one to show thee the right road. 
But, no, there is nothing more of him, 
not even a good remembrance; for only 
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the faithful laborer can be regretted. 
When the unfortunate man fell, crushed 
upon the paving-stones, do you know 
what the task-master said? ‘One drunk- 
ard less to be taken up and swept off.’”’ 

I could not restrain an indignant ges- 
ture. 

“Bless me! Yes, it is hard measure,” 
continued Maurice. ‘He estimates men 
only for what they are worth. If death 
had taken away a good workman, he 
would have declared, instead, ‘Ah, it is a 
loss!’ The whole world thinks the same; 
and, as a proof, we know that only a few 
friends followed the body of Jerome to 
his grave. Those, even, with whom he 
clinked glasses, turned their backs on 
him as soon as he was laid on his bier. 
For the worthless, who frequent each 
other’s society, seest thou, have no love 
in their hearts.” 

I listened without replying. We had 
resumed our walk, but at the first corner- 
crossing, Maurice again made a full stop, 
and, pointing out the chimney, which 
rose in the distance far above the neigh- 
boring roofs, said, solemnly: ‘When 
thou dost desire to re-commence thy life 
of yesterday, take a clear look first on 
this side, and the wine thou shalt after- 
ward drink will have the taste of blood!” 
He parted from me here, and my brain 
grew bewildered with remorse and sorrow. 

Maurice had a certain impressive way 
with him, which, later, I often noticed, 
that prevented one from forgetting what 
he said. He was an ignorant man, but 
his words always struck right. When he 
spoke, the sentences fell upon the mind 
as outward images do upon the eye. We 
saw in them form and color. It was not 
always the word alone which produced 
the effect, but the gesture, the look, the 
accent, I know not what, indeed, that 
gleamed from his spirit into your own. 
Since that time, I have read a little and 
thought a little, and am persuaded that 
the magnetic power Maurice possessed 
is that which makes other men eloquent. 

I returned home to my mother, sorely 
distressed, yet without wishing to appear 
so. I rebelled against the lesson which 





I had received, and revolted against my- 
self, because I could not but feel greatly 
moved. I vowed, secretly, that I would 
never give up, and would take life joy- 
ously. I tried so much the more to for- 
tify myself in my impenitence, that I 
expected the reproaches of Madeline. 
Prepared to cut short by a rough declara- 
tion of independence, I thus entered into 
our humble dwelling, with a haughty face 
and deliberate footstep. 

The old woman had finished putting 
the house in order, and received me as 
usual. This goodness disconcerted all 
my resolutions. I was seized with sucha 
clear view of my fault that, if I had not 
made a great effort, I should have wept. 
My mother apparently saw nothing out 
of the way (I have since learned that 
Maurice instructed her how to act), and 
talked as gayly as was her custom, not 
speaking of the money for my fortnight’s 
work, of which I had for the first time 
deprived her, nor appearing at all dis- 
quieted. I went to my bed completely 
disarmed, and heart-tortured by remorse. 
All night I dreamed of seeing my father 
tottering on the scaffolding, or dashed 
to the pavement; and for myself, I 
seemed to be reeling in a drunken fit 
above the highest cornice, and ready to 
precipitate myself to the ground. When 
I rose in the morning I had an aching 
and heavy head, with which all the mem- 
bers of my body sympathized dolorously. 
Nevertheless, I went to work at the usual 
hour; but it continued to be a bad day with 
me. I was less stupid than on the preced- 
ing evening, but far more sad. To embar- 
rassment had succeeded regret. It took 
nearly a week to give me back my vigor 
and my animation. The first time Mau- 
rice heard: me sing after these doleful 
days, he passed} near me, and clapping 
me on the shoulder, said: 

“Aha! content has returned to the 
cage. That’s as it should be. Phew! 
take good care of this bird that is within 
there!” 

‘“‘ Never fear,” replied I, smiling ; “we 
will provide a more pleasant lodging, 
where it may find enough to eat!” 
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“Be careful above all things not to | 


give it too much to drink!’ replied 
Maurice. 

We exchanged glances, and he passed 
by me, whistling. 

Twenty-three years have rolled away 
since that day, and I have never forgot- 


Exposed to all the temptations of intem- 
perance, I have resisted the influence, by 
“taking care.” In the good as in the 
bad it is only the first steps which decide 
the route we are to take. A habit is 
sometimes impossible to vanquish, but 
almost always easy to avoid. 





ten the promise I then made to myself. FROM THE FRENCH, 





DIED YOUNG! 


IED young! about these little common words 
A mournful cadence ever seems to cling, 
Like echoes of a broken song, that still 
A sense of yearning to our spirits bring! 


Died young! the living who remain grow gray ; 
And yet these dead stand in our mem’ries light, 

Unwither’d, fresh, untouched by time and care, 
Or glorified, perchance, by faith’s fond sight! 


Died young! we think of them too oft as fruit 
Blighted by frost before the ripening hour ; 
Or with a selfish pain, that on our path 
Should fade the beauty of an opening flower! 


Died young! they have escaped so much of sin, 
So much of sorrow, and such stings of shame, 
That gratitude should mingle with our grief, 
Knowing these dear ones kept their youth’s pure name! 


Died young! they had rot lost their eager hope, 
That glad, first trust in all that seemeth fair, 
The power to dream, to revel in romance, 
Or bring a guileless soul to God in prayer! 


Died young! experience had never torn 
The roseate veil from nature’s face away, 

Fore’d tears for perished loves and friendships slain, 
Or shown them that their idols were of clay! 





Died young! they left the bitterness of life, 
Uncrown’d with thorns, unwearied with the cross; 
And if we miss them on our own bleak road, 
To us, to us alone, comes thought of loss! 


Died young! leap’d warm into the vale of death, 
Which we, with solemn step, shall one day tread; 
And then, dear friends, grown old with this world’s ill, 
We meet our youth again with earth’s young dead! 
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THE HOPEDALE COMMUNITY. 


spor problem of ‘‘ society ’’ has justly 
agitated thinking minds in every age 
and country. The imperfections of the 
common order, the tardiness with which 
we move toward the completion of social 
harmony, the apparent conflict between 
capital and labor, the binding of the in- 
dividual, and the individual conscience, 
to laws and customs sometimes repug- 
nant to honest convictions, are among 
the objections urged by social reformers 
against society as it exists, and in favor 
of establishing a new order. However 
we may disapprove the judgment of this 
class of thinkers, we can not escape the 
conviction that much money, time, and 
energy have been bestowed by thought- 
ful men in this direction. Among the 
many attempts of no little insignificance 


to establish ‘‘a new social order’ was | 


that of the Hopedale Community, whose 


history is imperfectly traced in this ar- | 


ticle. In his book on Communistic So- 


- cieties, published by Harpers, Mr. Charles | 





an unimproved water-power of twenty- 
eight feet head and fall. Soon after the 
purchase, two of the Community families 
took possession of the premises, and 
moved on to them for the Winter. The 
remaining families followed early in the 
Spring; and for lack of other accommo- 
dations, all domiciled in the ‘‘ old house.”’ 

The history of this ancient mansion, 
built about the year 1700, is so full of in- 
terest to the people of the surrounding 
country, that its recent demolition has 
called out an interesting account of its 
various occupation during the whole of 
the last and present centuries. One co- 
incidence, however, is of interest to the 
general reader. Just one hundred years 
previous to its purchase and appropria- 
tion for this new departure in the relig- 
ious world, it was generouly thrown open 
by its proprietor for a meeting of his 
“‘aggrieved”’ brethren of the parish, who 


| subsequently drew off from the “ first "’ 


Nordhoff includes the Hopedale Com- | 
| meetings for several years, and here they 


munity in the Jist of ‘ failures.” Let us 


note, first, 
ITS GENERAL HISTORY. 


The Hopedale Community, originally 
called Fraternal Community, No. 1, was 
formed at Mendon, Mass., January 28, 
1841, by about thirty individuals, from 
various parts of the State. During that 
year they purchased what was called the 
“Dale Farm,” lying in a pleasant valley 
in the adjoining town of Milford. This 
estate they called Hopedale—joining the 
word hope to its ancient designation, as 
significant of the great things they hoped 
for from their humble and unpropitious 
beginning. This farm contained about 
two hundred and fifty acres of land 
badly reduced; a shabby two-story dwell- 
ing that had borne the storm and battle 
of nearly two centuries; two or three 
decayed barns, with smaller outbuildings; 


a tolerable growth of orcharding; and 
Vo..—XXXV.—21 





and established the “second’’ Church. 
Here they organized and continued their 


ordained and installed their first pastor, 
Rev. Amariah Frost. This improvised 
chapel of the last century now, of neces- 
sity, became the humble meeting-place 
of this new band of worshipers. Here, 
‘in the same little parlor where the old 
Church received its baptism, this new 
one held its first meeting on the domain, 
on the evening of March 24, 1842. One 
who was present describes it as ‘‘a deeply 
interesting occasion, full of prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, and fraternal greeting—a 
sort of dedication of the whole premises 
to God and humarity.”’ 

Without adequate means for so great 
an enterprise, this little band thus 
launched their bark of state—not doubt- 
ing that through their own energy and 
their unwavering trust in the Divine 
protection and providence, they should 
succeed. 

At this time the practical operations of 
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the Community were commenced, with 
a joint-stock capital of less than four 
thousand dollars, and scarcely any show 
of individual assets, beyond the stock in- 
vestments, with the premises in the con- 
dition before stated, without a shop, mill, 
or dam. Among the new-comers were 
mechanics of various trades, farmers, 
and common laborers. All were de- 
pendent upon some remunerative em- 
ployment for subsistence. The first 
requirement, then, beyond the necessary 
labor on the farm, was the building of 
shops, and the establishment of business 
that should give present employment, 
and open the way for others who stood 
ready to join them. Shops were built, 
business projected and entered upon, 
and a commendable appearance of thrift 
and enterprise became visible. During 
this period the “old house”’ had become 
the temporary home of ten families, in- 
cluding about fifty persons. Its common 
tables were literally thronged, and all its 
available space, from foundation to gar- 
ret, was economically partitioned off for 
lodging-rooms, which barely sufficed for 
their straitest necessities. Ag no pro- 
vision had been made for a permanent 
unitary household or general boarding- 
house, each family was thrown upon the 
necessity of providing its own home. A 
village site, consisting of lots of one- 
quarter to one-half acre, was laid out, 
comprising the land on both sides of the 
road, running through the domain a dis- 
tance of nearly half a mile, and upon 
several streets branching on the right 
and the left. The building of houses 
now commenced, and one family after 
another left their crowded quarters to 
resume the duties of the single house- 
hold; finally leaving the old house for 
the accommodation of new-comers, and 
such tenants as were waiting to or unable 
to build. 

In 1846, there were eleven new dwell- 
ings; two mechanic-shops with water- 
power, occupied .by various trades; a 
chapel for religious and educational pur- 
poses; and great improvement was vis- 
ible upon the general premises, which 








had now increased to four hundred acres. 
There were eighteen families, which, to- 
gether with single persons and children, 
made a population of about one hundred. 
In 1856, the village consisted of fifty dwell- 
ings, a saw-mill, a grist-mill, a machine 
shop, several mechanic-shops_ with 
power, a printing-office, a bindery, and 
a new and commodious barn for Com- 
munity purposes. It also had a union- 
store; a thriving boarding-school, with 
accomplished teachers for scholars from 
abroad; an improved and convenient 
public school-house; a new church, with 
a commodious social hall connected, 
erected upon the public-square, which 
had long before been laid out and orna- 
mented for its reception. The joint-stock 
and individual capital had increased to 
more than one hundred thousand dollars, 
the domain to six hundred acres, the 
active membership to about one hun- 
dred, which, together with Community 
operatives and family dependents, made 
a population of about three hundred. 

A Unitary Mansion had been contem- 
plated from the beginning as soon as 
numbers and pecuniary resources should 
warrant. This work had been hitherto 
delayed; but the conveniencies and ne- 
cessities of such an establishment had 
now become so apparent that, had the 
prosperity of the Community been fur- 
thered, it would have been soon under- 
taken. ‘ 

The common-schools, by courtesy of 
the town, were left to the Community 
control, while they were not deprived of 
their share of the public appropriations, 
and the advanced pupils availed them- 
selves of their privileges in the town 
high-school, about one mile distant, at 
Milford Center. 

The whole property of the Community, 
including the domain, all the shops and 
their appurtenances, the public buildings, 
and several dwelling-houses, were cov- 
ered by the joint-stock, nothing being 
held under what is called the common 
property system. The individual prop- 
erty consisted simply of the homesteads, 
and such personal investments as the 
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necessities of the case demanded. None 
but admitted members could hold real 
estate; and in case of retired member- 
ship, this must revert to the Community 
at a fair valuation. 

CONSTITUTIONAL. 

The Hopedale Community, as a body 
politic, as well as in its religious faith, 
recognized the supremacy of the divine 
over all human law, and accepted Jesus 
Christ as the only infallible expounder of 
that law, and his teachings as the only 
true light of the world. It held that ‘‘the 
body politic should at once be a true 
Church and State, illustrating in all the 
details of its polity the love which work- 
eth no evil, and which teaches that the 
strong should bear the infirmities of the 
weak; that all laudable trades and avo- 
cations are equally honorable, and should 
be equally compensated; that property 
should be so far common as to secure all 
the benefits of a united interest, and so 
far individual as to secure personal rights 
against the abuse of social tyranny.” 

The constitutional enactments provided 
that any person, without distinction of 
sex, not under eighteen, was eligible to 
membership, on acknowledgment of the 
religious test, and passing a stated pro- 
bation, and an examination by the Coun- 
cil of Religion as to morals, habits, and 
general fitness; that other persons, not 
members of Communal families, might 
be admitted to residence by vote of the 
Council; that all membership should be 
strictly voluntary; that there should be 
no distinction in membership in sharing 
the rights, responsibilities, or immunities 
of the Community; that all property, 
whether joint-stock or individual, should 
be held within the membership, and be 
subject to such reasonable restrictions as 
might be imposed; that the interest ac- 
cruing to the capital stock should be lim- 
ited to four per cent per annum; that any 
excess of clear profits, above the four per 
cent, should be devoted to educational 
and other purposes, for the general good; 
that all members and their families should 
have employment adequate to a comfort- 





able subsistence; that the sphere of in- 
dividualism should not be so contracted 
as to prevent any one from attaining the 
highest point of capability. 

All authority in the Community was 
derived from its own action, in legal 
meeting. Each member was allowed 
one vote, and but one, on every ques- 
tion, though a large portion of the mem- 
bers were not stockholders. The officers 
were a President (ex officio President of 
the Board of Directors), a Recorder, a 
Treasurer, a Board of Directors, a Board 
of Education, elected annually, and a 
Board of Trustees. 


RELIGIOUS.* 


It was chiefly to the deep religious con- 
viction of its founders that this Commu- 
nity owed its origin, and its philanthropic 
attempt not only to reform the social life, 
but to inspire individual character with a 
nobler sense of its obligations to God and 
the race. The Rev. Adin Ballou, the 
projector and expounder of the proposed 
new system, had been a preacher of the 
Universalist denomination. Not being a 
disciple of the ultra Universalist notions 
of that day, and believing that a higher 
tone of spiritual and practical life might 
be attained by the adoption of the Win- 
chester Creed, he entered the lists with 
others against the Old School, and took an 
important part in the movement of 1831, 
which led to the secession of the Restora- 
tionists. From this time he became an 
independent preacher, holding with great 
earnestness to the practical teachings of 
Christ, and their strict exemplification in 
personal character as the important req- 
uisites of a true Christian life. In the 
Gospel of the New Testament he recog- 
nized the doctrines of personal non-re- 
sistance for individual action, and of 





*In considering especially the religious element 
of Community life, a mutual conference was held in 
Boston, between the projectors of this Comntunity 
and Rev. George Ripley and his associates, who 
were contemplating the “ Brook Farm Association,” 
with the view of uniting their energies and means 
in the establishment somewhere in New England of 
a Community with a practical Christian basis. This 
project, howevgr, failed; and the Hopedale move- 
ment received no accessions from the other party. 
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peaceful arbitration for the settlement of 
all civil and political difficulties. In this 
he was seconded by a member of his 
parish, Ebenezer D. Draper, a man well 
known in business circles, and long to 
be remembered for his private benefi- 
cence, who subsequently became the 
principal moneyed man and manager of 
the Community. 

Hence, in the organization of the new 
order, the strictness of its religious test, 
and the fidelity with which it was held 
to, during all the years of its existence; 
and hence its declaration of principles, 
which insisted ‘‘upon supreme love to 
God and man—that love which worketh 
no ill to friend or foe;’’ upon recognized 
forms of religious worship, devoid as far 
as possible of cant or show; upon the 
exercise of wholesome moral restraint 
over the Community, the family, and the 
individual; upon the sacredness of the 
family and marriage relation, and the 
use of all proper means that should lead 
to the unity of families in a common 
bond; and especially upon the strict en- 
forcement of the doctrine of personal 
non-resistance, as taught in the New 
Testament, and non-participation in all 
societies or governments that did not 
look for the peaceful arbitration of all 
their difficulties, however complicated. 

No separate religious organization was 
ever formed. The principal means of 
religious improvement were the stated 
Sunday services, the Sunday-school and 
Bible-class, social prayer, and conference 
meetings, and the ‘‘ Young People’s In- 
ductive Communion,” for the moral and 
religious improvement of those looking 
forward to membership. There was a 
recognized ministry, consisting of Revs. 
Adin Ballou, William H. Fish, and Will- 
iam S. Haywood. These were all schol- 
arly men and reputable preachers, and 
under their public ministrations the 
religious element was maintained and 
stimulated. 


THE INDUSTRIES. 


Up to the year 1852 or 1853, all the in- 
dustries were managed by the Commu- 
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nity, under the supervision of the Board 
of Directors. But the difficulty of secur- 
ing good managers for the several de- 
partments, and the failure to stimulate 
thorough and persevering habits of indus- 
try, led to the abandonment of this plan, 
Each department was now organized 
into a co-operative branch, with its own 
officers, becoming its own surety for its 
success or failure. In this way more care 
was taken to secure suitable management, 
and to introduce skilled labor, and an 
increase of thoroughness and activity 
was introduced into all the departments, 
As the joint-stock covered the domain 
with the shops and all their appurte- 
nances, under this arrangement each 
of the branches became a lessee of the 
Community. 

The agricultural branch improved all 
the lands, buildings, stock, etc., not cov- 
ered by the village site, and set off to 
orcharding and horticulture. 

The orcharding branch embraced all 
the principal orchards, the cranberry 
lands, and floral grounds. 

The horticultural branch managed 
about twelve acres as a kitchen-garden, 
and found a ready sale for all its prod- 
ucts in the adjoining town of Milford, 
which hada rapidly increasing population. 

The printing and publishing branch 
issued a paper devoted to the interests of 
the Community in general, but more es- 
pecially to the elucidation and promul- 
gation of the religious principles under- 
lying the whole superstructure. This 
paper was widely circulated through this 
country and most of the countries of 
Europe. Several works of importance 
were also published in the interest of the 
Community, the principal of which was an 
able treatise, of seven hundred pages, by 
Rev. Adin Ballou, illustrative of his views 
of the principles and plans of “ Practical 
Christian Socialism.” 

Several other branches of industry 
were organized and equipped, and, con- 
sidering their limited field, were as suc- 
cessful as could have been expected. 

Looking over the material progress of 
the Community, no satisfactory estimate 
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can be reached, either by figures or statis- 
tics. How much was due to skill and 
management in sustaining the several 
departments of business, probably no one 
can tell. Success was aimed at, and if 
failure came at any point, other plans 
were projected, and the means cheerfully 
advaficed, either by the Community or 
its chief stockholders, in hopes that the 
crude management might, erelong, be 
overcome. Finally, as the Community 
yielded its organization, these industries, 
in an apparently thriving condition, 
passed into the hands of individuals and 
individual corporations, and by the in- 
troduction of foreign capital, and an in- 
crease of facilities, have become largely 
remunerative. Out of what was origi- 
nally the machine branch, has been de- 
veloped an enterprise that has become 
the center and chief support of the still 
thriving village of Hopedale, furnishing 
lucrative employment to many mechanics 
and laborers, and is rapidly, enriching its 
stockholders. 


THE DISSOLUTION. 


The Hopedale Community at no time 
maintained a sickly existence. It did 
not decline for lack of enterprise or ac- 
tivity on the part of its chief managers. 
The industries were sustained, as far as 
possible, by the Community, but more 
especially by the private munificence of 
the largest stockholder, and whether the 
entries were scored to profit or loss, the 
business was not allowed to flag. The 
shinkage in the capital stock, and an in- 
creased distrust of the larger stockholders 
in the capacity of their fellow members, 
determined them to withdraw their stock, 
leaving only. one quarter of the capital 
available for Community purposes. This 
necessarily precipitated the dissolution, 
which was effected by a resolution of the 
Community on the 8th of March, 1856. 
The smaller stockholders were reim- 
bursed; all pecuniary liabilities, both 
with residents and outsiders, were satis- 
factorily adjusted, and ‘‘ The Hopedale 
Community,”’ as a joint-stock and indus- 
irial organization, ceased to exist, and its 





local religious functions became ab- 
sorbed in the Hopedale parish, which 
still retains the Rev. Mr. Ballou as its 
pastor. 

THE FAILURE. 

This Community has been set down 
among the failures in social organiza- 
tions. Yes, we may call it failure, so far 
as its material workings were concerned. 
And what were the causes? asks every 
honest devotee of socialism, hoping, 
thereby, to improve upon its defects, and 
be able to work out the perplexing prob- 
lem. What were the causes? asks the 
speculative inquirer, sometimes in deris- 
ion and scorn, but oftener, it may be 
hoped, in sympathy with philanthropic 
minds, who thought they saw the good 
they might accomplish, but fell short of 
their hopes, because the material at their 
hands was too crude and unreliable. The 
principal causes of their failure may be 
set down,— 

First. To their stringent religious test, 
which, doubtless, deterred many active 
and enterprising citizens from uniting 
with them, thus bringing their member- 
ship within very narrow limits. 

Second. To the inexperience and in- 
capacity of a large part of its member- 
ship, and their consequent inability to 
carry on business successfully. 

Third. To the crude industrial manage- 
ment of their business, and the conse- 
quent losses, which so affected their 
capital as to render it injudicious and un- 
safe to proceed. 

REFLECTIONS. 


The Hopedale Community was purely 
a voluntary organization—a joint-stock 
company, without special privileges from 
the State. It took no part, politically, 
either in governmental or iocal matters. 
It was at once a moral, religious, and 
political organization, enforcing, within 
its membership, all the restraints 6f so- 
ciety and the Church. For its good or- 
der, and the enforcement of all its 
requirements, it relied wholly on its 
moral power, allowing no force or litiga- 
tion, either in the dealings of its mem- 
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bers with each other, or between its 
members and those with whom they 
dealt outside. It paid its taxes to the 
State cheerfully, and in every thing sub- 
mitted to the law, without protest, except 
in military and police requirements. It 
had an extensive trade with the surround- 
ing country, and, through its machine 
branch, a lucrative business connection 
with nearly all the mills in New England. 
As a business community, it had an en- 
viable reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing, and, as a social compact, was 
sought after and visited with evident in- 
terest by many of the leading socialists, 
both of this country and Europe. It 
is probably unquestioned, by those ac- 
quainted with its history and manage- 
ment, that the motives that led to its 
organization were of a high Christian 





order, that it faithfully strove through 
toils and difficulties to establish a better 
hope for humanity, and that, so far as 
any human organization could do so, 
it faithfully fulfilled all its guarantees, 
whether pecuniary, moral, or social. 
Humbly acknowledging the failure of 
their crude efforts at organization, the 
adherents of the Hopedale Community 
abate nothing from the principles, relig- 
ious or social, that actuated their move- 
ment as a body politic, and still govern 
their individual action. They still claim 
that if there is any power in Christianity 
worth developing, the Church must be 
brought to the test of its simplest and 
purest teachings, and that society, in its 
leading attributes and workings, must 
correspond to its most rigid requirements, 
N. S. WENTWORTH. 
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ROM the mists and fragments of the 

unwritten traditions of early Greece, 
little particles of fact and fiction were 
sifted down, to be gathered and polarized 
by the magnetic geniuses of Athenian 
greatness. These masterpieces in their 
turn awaited the pulverizing agencies of 
time, and drifting onward in fragments 
of an unfamiliar tongue, they to-day re- 
ward the gleaning of the patient. In 
seeking among these relics for a counter- 
part to Lady Macbeth, we are struck 
with the absence of what might be de- 
nominated, in popular phrase, the ambi- 
tious woman. Women, in that age, were 
slaves, not helpmeets, of men; objects 
of gratification and usefulness, not com- 
panions in thought and government. 
To be ruled or dictated, in any manner, 
by a woman, was indelible disgrace. 
Power, riches, and intellectual attain- 
ments were, to her, unknown incentives 
toward endeavor, wanting alike as stim- 


ment, and as tempters to crime and 


EA. 


ignominy. Hence it is that, in general, 
we find the heroines of that early age 
filling unimportant places in the annals 
of heroic deeds, being rather the victims 
of both men and gods, than actors of an 
individual part upon the stage of life. 
They are represented strong only in their 
affections, vacillating in their purposes, 
erratic in their execution, and in their 
lives passively content and unaspiring. 

Strange to say, however, among the 
gods women were not thus meekly sub- 
ordinate. The mistress of heaven’s king 
was quite determined that her power 
should be felt in the universe; and we 
find the omnipotent Jove going to the 
most undignified stratagems to evade the 
vigilance of the jealously watchful Juno. 
It was most generally the daughters of 
heaven that fought the battles of heroes 
among men, guarding, inspiring, saving, 
loving. It was the goddesses that spread 
verdure and beauty and plenty broadcast 
upon the earth, but gods were they that 
usually brought destruction. If among 
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the immortals the Greeks ideally paid 
woman homage, giving to her an ag- 
gressive and power-loving nature, in ‘‘the 
living representatives at their side these 
elements were not to be tolerated. Only 
in religion did woman hold an equal or 
pre-eminent position, and here only as a 
virgin, offering up the simple, natural 
joys of her life as she would sacrifice an 
unblemished lamb. 

To this general view, there are a few 
exceptions. Love sometimes brought 
heroic actions, or, thwarted, sought its 
complement of hate, and strove to gain 
its ends through violence and bloodshed. 
Clytemnestra, robbed of her daughter, 
for ten years cherished her revenge, and 
welcomed home the hero of the Trojan 
war to plunge a dagger in his heart. 
Electra saved the boy Orestes, and 


through him acted the part of an avenger 


of blood. Penelope hoped and toiled 
and waited. Iphigenia submitted in the 
true spirit of sacrifice. Antigone, with a 
pure heart, dared obey its humane dic- 
tates. And we find, also, one object of 
oursearch: a woman, who, in overwhelm- 
ing ambition, in daring exploits, in un- 
scrupulousness of means and _strong- 
heartedness, equals, if not excels, the 
Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare. We 
refer to Medea, the Colchian Princess, af- 
terward Queen of the renowned /AZgeus 
of Athens. 

The Argonautic expedition was the 
pride and boast of centuries. Its glories 
trembled through the souls of wandering 
bards, and woke the music of the voice 
and lyre. Listening, the young men 
grasped their swords in emulation, the 
old men smiled. Here, too, the poet 
drank in inspiration, and left his ardent 
fancies to give renown to Greece; and 
here the sculptor paused in meditation, 
then carved his thought in stone to charm 
the ages. Yet all its laurels of success 
were won by woman’s skill and devo- 
tion. They were won, but not worn. The 
heroes were acknowledged sens of the 
immortal gods. Medea was never deemed 
a goddess. 

The story has been familiar from our 








childhood. The mystic Golden Fleece 
has mingled with the El Dorado of our 
dreams. Gray heads have pondered 
over these shadows of the past, hoping to 
trace in them some outline of the sub- 
stance that should have been worthy of 
those heroic efforts. 

Our intensest interest was centered in 
the young man Jason, so cruelly wronged 
from his birth, exiled by parental love 
from the warm care of parental hearts, 
because, forsooth, the same unjust hand 
that seized their kingdom threatened to 
descend with sterner fate upon the inno- 
cent heir of coveted power. But that 
wonderful Centaur was, in our youthful 
imaginations, a most entertaining school- 
master, and we almost envied the educa- 
tion that could be obtained in the forests 
by hunting, riding, fishing, the livelong 
day. When strength, beauty and man- 
hood crowned the faithful Centaur’s la- 
bors, we followed the young man starting 
for his native land, strong in purpose as 
he was strong in limb. 

It was Jason standing with unsandaled 
foot before the haughty usurper, or call- 
ing to the brave to espouse his cause; it 
was the boat of fifty oars, with its figure- 
head of speaking oak, the far-famed 
Argo; it was the marvelous escapes from 
grinding rocks and wry-neck birds and 
fiery bulls and field of warriors and scaly 
dragon, that fastened our attention; we 
scarcely noticed Medea and her skillful 
charms. Yet in this old tale we obtain 
our first introduction to Medea, and here 
we would linger long enough to pay, in 
part, the attention so long withheld. 

In the renowned palace of the fasci- 
nating Circe and her maidens, the girl- 
hood of Medea was spent. Circe, with 
charms so fatally winning to ship-wrecked 
warriors, was her aunt and instructress. 
In their island home they studied nature, 
and wrested from her grasp secrets that 
had been locked therein for ages. Me- 
dea early developed into an intellectual 
woman, having, by application and fair 
natural endowments, become an adept in 
all the mysteries of enchantments, and 
wiser than the monarch and his people ; 
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yet withal so fair and gentle did she re- 
main, that, when she returned to her 
father’s house, that monarch thought her 
but a child. He little dreamed that be- 
neath that beautifully rounded exterior 
there beat a heart thirsting for a wider 
field of action and grander achievements. 
The hour of temptation and destiny was 
soon to approach. 

A band of heroes came to that Colchian 
shore, boldly but politely stating to the 
king their errand, requesting possession 
of the Golden Fleece. King AZetes, se- 
cure of his prize, so terrifically guarded, 
invited them into his palace, and bade 
them be refreshed after their long jour- 
ney. For several days the heroes gave 
themselves up to feasting and merriment, 
which the king lavishly furnished. In 
this delay the real harm came to Azetes. 

Medea sat by her father’s side and 
listened to stories of exploits before un- 
known to her. Quick to respond to the 
call of justice, the wrongs of Jason 
touched her pity. In a mind of such re- 
“sources, to pity is to espouse the cause 
of the unfortunate, and to espouse the 
cause of one so brave in action and so 
noble in feature, so handsome in form 
and so worthy of winning, is soon to love. 
And so Medea loved, not the mighty 
Hercules, there present, nor the beguil- 
ing Orpheus, but the youthful Jason. It 
is the familiar story: 

“She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

But this love, powerful as it was, had 
wide-folding doors, that opened into an- 
other apartment of the soul, quite as 
sacred and spacious as that which is 
termed more womanly. Here presided 
a goddess more influential than the hero 
that was enshrined in her affections. It 
was not alone the elegant figure and he- 
roic undertakings of Jason that won her 
allegiance. She had listened to the sto- 
ries of that far-famed Grecian land, so 
beautiful within its hilly ramparts, where 
dwelt a people mighty in war, and daring 
in achievement. Often, from a child, 
she had looked toward the setting sun, 
and fancied the prismatic glories painted 


1 on the skies were but reflections from 








those happy shores. So Ambition robed 
itself in spotless drapery and pushed 
aside the folding-doors, and hung the 
walls of her soul's chambers with pic- 
tures more beautiful than those of which 
she had hitherto dreamed. 

She beheld herself the bride of a king, 
shining with beauty and wisdom, amidst 
those Grecian heroes. Splendor and 
homage and fame were bowing at her 
feet; for would it not be Medea that 
saved the lives of those renowned men, 
and crowned their expedition with suc- 
cess? Doubtless, at that time, she little 
thought that the goddess of Ambition, 
so winning in appearance, was a far sub- 
tler sorceress than she could ever become; 
and that beneath those snowy garments 


| there lurked the poison of a thousand 





asps, from whose sting, if once within 
her grasp, she might never hope to es- 
cape. Ill-fated Medea! Before her ap- 
peared only Jason, an angel of light, and 
her decision was made. 

It is scarcely possible that so fair a be- 
ing as Medea, the King’s daughter, should 
not have attracted the attention of those 
gallant adventurers; and ardent Jason, 
kept so long amidst the secluded haunts 
of the Chiron’s home, must have been 
impressed with charms as novel as they 
were fascinating; and the silent influence 
of reciprocal emotion could not have 
kept itself unfelt, however sedulously 
unuttered. 

How long these entertainments lasted, 
we do not know; but they were long 
enough to rest, refresh, and make the 
heroes eager to show their prowess in 
order to obtain the Golden Fleece. This 
was Jason’s desire; and he well knew an 
object so coveted and renowned would not 
be delivered up without great efforts. 
We have no reason to think etes a hor- 
rible monster of cruelty, It was natural 
for him to reason that it was his duty to 
guard his treasures; and if these men 
were determined to be killed by their 
own fool-hardiness, why should he con- 
cern himself? He had treated them civ- 
illy; so he pointed out the tests. Those 
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fire-breathing bulls must be yoked, a 
certain field must be plowed, and the 
famous dragon’s teeth were displayed, 
that must be placed beneath the furrows. 
Jason’s blood must have chilled a little 
when he thought of the test of Cadmus; 
and perhaps he wondered if each of these 
teeth would bring forth, as at that time, a 
warrior completely armed, and ready to 
defend the king’s estate. One more 
morning, and the trial of daring would 
begin. 

Medea’s opportunity had arrived. She 
knew the resources and purposes of her 
father, and she knew, better than those 
Athenians, the plot of the scheming Pelias, 
whosent them on thisexpedition. Neither 
shall have their expected prey. Her sin- 
gle arm can put them all to naught. She 
requested an interview with Jason. If 
he had not before spoken of his love to | 
the beautiful maiden, he could not longer | 
have withheld this tribute of homage, 
when she told him that certain destruc- 
tion awaited him, unless she intervened 
to save his life. This she was willing to 
do if he would protect her afterward. 
Their troth was mutually plighted, and 
when the vows of marriage were solemnly 
promised, she revealed the method of 





escape. 
“Soft oils and antidotes she gave 
Her Jason’s beauteous form to save; 
Till all prepared, to Hymen’s sweet control, 
Their mutual loves they pledged and mingled soul 
with soul. 


EPODE X. 


But when etes, full in sight, 
His adamantine plow produced, 
His furious bulls, whose nostrils bright 
Flames of consuming fire diffused, 
Battering the ground with brazen tread, 
‘These single-handed to their yokes he led; 
And steadfast drove his furrowed line 





Straight through the smoking glebe, severing in twain 
An acre’s breadth, earth’s sturdy spine. 

‘Let him who ruled your vessel o’er the main 

Do me this deed,’ the vaunting chieftain cries, 

And be the immortal Felt his prize. 


STROPHE XI. 


His the rich fleece that glows with flakes of gold.’ 
Off, at this challenge roused, his saffron vest 
Flung Jason, and, in love’s assurance bold, 
Closed on the task; charmed by his bride’s behest, 
Singed not his frame the raging fire, 
Forward he drags the team and tire; 


Their necks in close constraint he joins, 
Stirs with sharp goad their struggling loins, 
And with stout arm and manly grace 
Works out with ease th’ appointed space. 
In speechless pang, yet muttering at the sight, 
Aghast etes stood, and marveled at his might. 
Forth to their gallant chief the heroic throng 
Stretched their glad hands, crowned him with chap- 
lets green, 
And gratulations poured from every tongue.” 
Moore’s Pindar, Pythian Ode IV. 


It is not stated in the above ode that, 
by Medea’s charms, the field of armed 
warriors slew each other in the fight, thus 
leaving Jason opportunity to escape un- 
injured. He then claimed the Fleece by 
right of promise. /£etes would not yield 
it; but continued to plot how he might 
take their lives. Again, it is only Medea 
that can come to the aid of the band. 
We doubt not but there were conflicting 
emotions in her soul; for she had not 
yet become hardened in guilt. Love and 
ambition seldom permit the mind to 
count the cost before they are admitted. 
Perhaps at first, there came the delusive 
vision of a father’s sanction added to 
love and fame. In reality she found a 
father’s curse; for he guessed too truly 
the cause of his misfortunes. Either 
lover and Greece must be given up, or 
her father’s love and home must be for- 
feited. But the future was too glowing 
in anticipated grandeur ever to leave her 
contented with her simple enjoyments; 
so the filial love was hushed, and she 
gave the needed directions to bring her 
espoused cause to a successful issue. 

Quietly the heroes made their prepa- 
rations for departure. A hideous dragon 
guarded the object of their toils. A stu- 
pefying potion rendered it powerless, and 
the coveted Fleece was obtained. Stealth- 
ily they went to the water’s side where 
the Argo was waiting for its precious 
freight. Jason was near his bride, and 
beside her walked a youth hitherto un- 
mentioned. Absyrtas, the king’s heir 
and delight, had likewise felt the ,crav- 
ings for novely and adventure. Forget- 
ting the claims of his father in those 
longings for a more active career, he en- 
treated permission to follow his sister; 
and se they all embarked. 
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Medea looked at the fading shores of 
her happy home, and silenced all mis- 
givings or regrets with the roseate prom- 
ises of a splendid return when time 
should have blunted the edge of her af- 
front. A watery waste was before her, 
beset with many perils; but her spirit 
quailed not. The homage and gratitude 
of that hero-band speedily obliterated 
the shadows of regret. 

fEetes, with the early morning light, 
was roused to a sense of his loss. Not 
only his treasure, but his son was with 
his unfilial daughter. We can _ hardly 
blame the grief of the old man. Venge- 
ance, if mot recovery, remained. His 
fleetest vessels were equipped, and the 
enraged king started in pursuit. Whether 
the heroes loitered on their way, having 
grown careless through success, or be- 
cause the celebrated Argo was not as 
fleet as the Colchian ships, the avengers 
gained on the track. Perhaps, because 
of their fewer numbers, rather than their 
inability to fight upon the sea, the heroes’ 
faces showed dismay and fear. Medea 
saw but one way of escape—a fearful al- 
ternative. With but little time for debate, 
she stifled her love for the trusting brother 
by her side, and seizing him with ruthless 
hand, she quenched the young life, and 
cast the body, by pieces, into the waves. 
The anguished father saw the face of his 
dead son, and knew the object of the 
bloody deed; but not even for the sake 
of dear revenge could he see the man- 
gled remains of his son float away, leav- 
ing the disembodied spirit to its sad fate— 
doomed to wander about the world in 
restless misery, without a passage to the 
realm of shades. The higher call of 
duty and love prevailed; the body was 
taken from the waves, and the ships 
turned back to Colchis, to give it the 
rites of sepulture. After a detention of 
twelve days, the ships were again sent 
forth ; but although several times endan- 
gered, the Argonauts escaped capture. 

Hailed with joyous acclamations, the 
wanderers landed on their native shores. 
The Golden Fleece was displayed to the 
admiring throng. But who was this 














stranger maiden—a prize even more 
beautiful? Jason introduced his bride- 
elect, and the story of their adventures 
was narrated. Louder grew their accla- 
mations in homage to the fair deliverer, 
We can imagine the flush of gratified 
ambition that tinged Medea’s cheek; but 
the serpent’s fang had entered her heart, 
and we wonder not that ever thereafter 
she is represented as having always at 
her service a chariot drawn by hissing 
dragons. 

Friends gathered around their beloved 
prince, proclaiming him king by right, 
Feasting, sacrifice, and mirth made the 
city brilliant as on a gala-day. Prepara- 
tions were made for splendid nuptials; 
but a shadow was on Jason’s face. After 
the ceremonies were through, while the 
guests still lingered, turning to his wife, 
while the shadow deepened, he disclosed 
his one sorrow. 

During all his young years he had 
been separated from the companionship 
of his father; and now, when success and 
glory and a throne were awaiting him, 
age had stolen all enjoyment from the 
old man’s heart. Gray hairs were grow- 
ing thin upon his temples; his step, once 
so firm, was too feeble for his staff to 
support; his eyes have grown dim, and 
his ear scarcely conveyed to the under- 
standing the tones of his children’s 
voices. Calling the beautiful woman at 
his side his savior and protectress, he 
besought her, if she loved him and would 
make his happiness complete, to take, by 
some magic potion, from the future 
years of his life, that was just opening, 
and add them to his aged father’s life. 
These words of filial devotion touched 
the hearts of his courtiers, and tears glis- 
tened in their eyes. Medea replied that 
his life was too dear to her to shorten it 
by a year; nevertheless, she would try 
all her powers to bring back vigor to the 
aged Aison. With fastings, murmurings, 
and midnight conjurations, she obtained 
the secret from the stars, and, with the 
most solemn rites, she laid the old man 
on an altar, insensible through the influ- 
ence of her drugs, and drew from a vein 
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in his neck the worn-out blood of his 
body, replacing it with that which was 
fresh and vigorous. He sprang from the 
altar with renewed energy, and with the 
health and appearance of the prime of 
manhood. 

Notwithstanding his promise, the aged 
Pelias would not resign his place upon 
the throne until death should disable him 
from keeping it; and for some unaccount- 
able reason, he was not hurled from it 
as an usurper, but Jason waited patiently 
for death to do its work. It certainly is 
an illustration of the power vested in the 
monarch by what the people considered 
divine right, and they dared not interfere. 

A few years passed. The domestic 
happiness in Jason’s family might have 
been complete were it not for that ambi- 
tion that is restless as the surf. Jason 
may have been content, with his father 
restored to him, and two beautiful boys 
gladdening his home; but Medea was 
nota queen. The rejuvenation of AZson 
had so increased her fame throughout 
the land, that a plan to obtain the object 
of her ambition, without drawing upon 
herself the ill-will of the monarch's 
friends, presented itself. She feigned a 
quarrel with her husband, and fled to 
the house of Pelias for support. Being 
kindly received, she was so amiable in her 
deportment that she soon won the confi- 
dence of the King’s loving daughters, and 
they expressed a wish that she would 
teach them how they might renew again 
the early manhood of their. father. Me- 
dea expressed perfect willingness to in- 
struct them, but that it was necessary 
that they should perform the rites. Ac- 
cordingly, she entered into all the mock- 
ery of all her charms and incantations 
for ten days. <A favorable opportunity 
arriving, when the aged king was asleep, 
she told the anxious daughters that the 
time had come when they should cut the 
vein in his neck, in order to insert a new 
life-blood. With trembling hands and 
in great tenderness, the most gentle 
daughter undertook the deed. The pain 
of the wound awakened the King, and 
he called out in indignation to his terri- 





fied daughters. Medea, seeing her plot 
was about to fail, seized the knife, gave 
the fatal blow; then immediately ordered 
her dragon-drawn chariot, and went from 
the country for a time, to avoid the 
vengeance of the friends of Pelias. 

She visited many countries and towns, 
not seeing or hearing any thing from her 
husband and children, until arriving in 
Corinth, she unexpectedly met them. At 
this point, in what might be termed the 
history of Medea, Euripides founds a 
play, and develops, with collateral em- 
bellishments, the few incidents that were 
then extant; and since this drama may 
not be very familiar to the reader, I will 
present a brief outline of its incidents. 

The sad fate of Pelias had roused 
against Jason the vengeance of the fam- 
ily of the murdered king, although the 
principal offender had left the country. 
So dangerous did they threaten to be- 
come, that Jason determined to flee 
while there was yet opportunity. Pro- 
ceeding to Corinth, he intended to wait 
until he obtained intelligence from his 
absent wife. Creon the King, became 
interested in the exiled prince, and of- 
fered him the hand of Glauce, his daugh- 
ter, thus uniting the interests of the two 
monarchs. This Jason accepted, either 
from desire or policy; and the marriage 
had taken place before the arrival of 
Medea, and before he had left his, first 
residence for that of the palace. Medea 
was soon made aware of the change, and 
the revelation was a terrible blow. She 
had loved Jason with all the strength of 
her nature; but this defection on his part 
had turned her love to gall. ‘8 

She is represented as remaining in her 
room, with disheveled hair, untasted 
food, lost ina delirium of grief and rage; 
now, heaping invectives on the head of 
him by whom she was dishonored; now, 
upbraiding herself for leaving the home 
of her father; now, turning in loathing 
from her children, and wishing their ex- 
istence, with her own, was ended. Hav- 
ing grown calm, she goes forth from the 
house and speaks of her woes to a chorus 
of sympathizing maidens there assem- 
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bled. She has no more than uttered her 
complaint than she is met by Creon, who 
informs her that she forthwith, that very 
day, must leave the kingdom, accompa- 
nied by her two children. Aghast at this 
intelligence, she asks the reason, and 
Creon tells her plainly that rumors had 
reached him that she meditated evil 
against the newly espoused pair and him- 
self; that he had given credence to the 
report, knowing her wisdom and her 
skill in so many hidden sciences. He 
does not scruple to tell her that she is too 
formidable a person to be tolerated in 
his realm. 

“‘Alas!’’ Medea replied, ‘“‘ let no man 
educate his children, since they are sure 
to bring distress and evil upon them- 
selves !”’ 

She assures him that she is quite harm- 
less, and that she regards neither his 
daughter nor himself, but her husband, 
as offender. Creon mistrusts her soft 
words, but consents that she may remain 
a single day longer, in order to make up 
her mind in what way to turn her exiled 
footsteps. 

When the king had gone, she scorns 
herself for having touched his hand or 
spoken one word in his presence. But 
her purpose was gained—that single day 
shall prove the day of doom! A part of 
her soliloquy has in it quite the ring of 
Lady Macbeth’s invocation : 

““O Hecate, mistress of my inmost heart, 

I swear by thee—revered of all the gods— 

They shall not wring my heart with grief, and live! 

Bitter and mournful shall their wedding be; 

Bitter their new-found joys; bitter my exiled 

flight ; 

Ay, come, Medea, spare not thou thy skill 


In mystic lore; deliberate and plot, 
And hie thee forth to do the deed of blood !” 


Jason, having some compunctions of 
conscience when he heard of her banish- 
ment, seeks her to inform her that what 
funds she needs for herself and children 
will be provided. To see him take her 
banishment thus cheerfuliy, not making 
the least effort for a reprieve, exasper- 
ates her already crushed heart, and adds 
tenfold to the desire of vengeance that 
smolders within. She reproaches him 
with contempt, and, to make his conduct 








appear in its true light, recounts what she 
has done and suffered for his sake. Ja- 
son tries to make his conduct appear less 
glaringly cruel, by stating that his mar- 
riage with the king’s daughter was one 
of policy. Owing to those difficulties in 
his native land, he was obliged to seek 
refuge elsewhere ; that he had come in an 
impoverished condition, and he knew 
that an alliance with the royal family 
would at once give them wealth and po- 
sition, thus adding to her comfort also, 

So well pleased is he with this sophistry 
that he thinks he can afford to reproach 
women, in general, for placing so much 
stress on their affections, since, if in them 
they are the least disturbed, they lose all 
reason; and adds: ‘‘It would be far bet- 
ter for men if the race could be perpet- 
uated from other source, since, if the fe- 
male race did not exist, there would be 
no evil among men.” 

Milton makes the fallen Adam about 
as gallant: 

“O why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 

With spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on earth—this fair defect 

Of nature—and not fill the world at once 

With men as angels, without feminine; 


Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind ?” -aradise Lost, Book X. 


Medea could not be beguiled by such 
glozing arguments. The instinctive na- 
ture is too true in its conclusions. If he 
still loved her and took this step out-of 
regard for her good, he would have 
waited longer to consult with her, rather 
than leave her in ignorance until all en- 
treaty was useless. Besides, he would not 
now so willingly see her depart. She 
rejects with scorn his tame offer of pal- 
try assistance, and bids him begone from 
her presence. 

Only one day remaining! Can even 
her great skill in poisonous arts slay the 
new dragons that have so effectually 
wounded her? At this juncture, AZgceus, 
King of Athens, having come to Corinth 
to consult a famous oracle concerning 
his childless condition, and having heard 
that Medea, with whom famé had made 
him acquainted, was in the city, thought 
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it was but proper that he should give her 
greeting. Medea received him cordially, 
and A-geus, after stating the object that 
called him to Corinth, inquires for the 
cause of her evident sadness. She tells 
him of Jason's perfidy and of her banish- 
ment. The king expresses great sympa- 
thy for her affliction and abhorrence of 
Jason’s conduct. Medea tells him if he 
will receive her in Athens, that the de- 
sire of his heart will be granted. A=geus 
assures her that she will be willingly and 
hospitably entertained in his own palace, 
but that she must come of her own ac- 
cord and independent of him, lest the 
king of this country should take offense. 
As soon as he had called the gods to wit- 
ness his sincerity, Medea was satisfied, 
and they part. 

Rejoiced in this prospect of an asylum 
so gratifying to her ambition, she laid, 
with a calloused heart, her plans of de- 
struction. In her opinion, the end justi- 
fied any means that should lead to its 
accomplishment. She sends word to 
Jason that she desires another interview 
with him. He comes, addressing her 
in terms of formal politeness. In the 
gentlest and most natural manner, she 
asks him to forgive her unkind words. 
She acknowledges that he acted wisely 
in this new alliance, and that she was 
blinded by her weak, womanly nature. 
She calls the children to come to their 
father and cherish no unkind feelings. 
As the bright little ones come forward to 
greet their father, stretching out their 
hands to be caught and fondled by him, 
tears came into the mother’s eyes. Were 
they feigned or from natural emotion as 
she contemplated the cruel fate her own 
will had determined? Jason is greatly 
gratified, and praises her wisdom in look- 
ing at these events from reason’s stand- 
point, rather than from that of feeling. 
Then he grows tender and fondles his 
boys, promising to help them in future 
to become leading men in the Corinthian 
state. Seeing the tears in Medea’s eyes, 
he bids her be of good courage. Then 
she pleads that the boys be permitted to 
stay. For herself, perhaps, it was best 








that she should leave the land, but why 
make these innocent ones suffer the pri- 
vations of an exile’s life? Would he not 
go to the king and make this petition, 
nay, will he not beseech his newly found 
bride to plead with her father? Jason 
assents, but is told to wait until she gets 
a present for the bride, and sends it in 
the hands of her sons. 

She brings forth a finely wrought 
robe,—a precious heirloom from her 
grandfather the sun,—and a golden 
wrought chaplet from the same source. 
Jason, seeing their value and beauty, 
tries to dissuade her from sending them; 
but she insists that she could give her 
life for her sons, Z0w much more these 
few articles! She charges the boys to 
deliver the presents into no hands but 
those of Glauce, and to then ask a re- 
prieve from banishment. 

The princess was delighted at this 
token of amity from the displaced Medea, 
and willingly gave her influence for the 
children. The boys, with their tutor, 
hasten back to tell the tidings to their 
mother, but instead of being received 
with gladness, grief and agitation only 
are manifested. She presses the two 
boys tenderly to her heart, and for a 
time the terrible resolution, which she 
had taken, of slaying them with her own 
hand, wavers. 

Meantime, the bride, Glauce, flattered 
by the beautiful presents she had re- 
ceived, took the first opportunity for 
trying them on, and stood admiring 
their combined elegance, when the fatal 
poison, with which they were saturated, 
commenced its effects, and she soon lay 
on the floor a disgusting corpse. Fran- 
tically the father entered, and, seizing 
his prostrate daughter in his arms, 
bore her to a couch and strove to 
bring back life. Instead, however, the 
fatal poison was communicated to him, 
and they lay corpses in each, other’s 
arms. 

The news was brought to Medea. She 
rejoiced in her terrible victory. Then 
nerving her heart with the thought that 
it was necessary to deliver her sons from 
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the fury of the royal family, but really | 
because she had not sufficiently humbled | 


her husband, designing to destroy his 
house, she slew her sons, carving them, 
as some authorities say, to the sound of 
music as a feast unto the everlasting 
gods. Tarrying long enough to witness 
the dismay and grief of Jason, and to 
tell him that her revenge was complete, 
she entered her chariot of fiery dragons, 
taking with her the bodies of her sons 
from the sight of the anguished father, 
who had awakened too late to an appre- 
ciation of his blessings, and proceeded 
to Athens. 

In Athens, a grander field to satisfy 
her ambition was opened before her. 
She was received into the palace of the 
king, and, after a time, became his wife, 
although in a distant land was his first 
wife, training her infant boy Theseus, 
whom his father had mever beheld, In 
the palace new sons were born to him, 
and upon them the mother’s ambition 
rested. A score of years passed away, 
and Theseus sought his father, having 
gained strength enough to remove a stone 
that hid a sword, placed there by his 
father for the use of his unborn son. 
When Medea heard of his coming, she 
well knew the throne would be taken 
from her eldest son, Medus. She had 
not forgotten her former resources. Poi- 
soning the mind of the king by stating 
that a young man was coming into his 
presence, apparently to ask a favor, but 
really to take his life, she prepared a 
goblet of wine that, as soon as touched 
to the lips, would cause instant death. 
The ingenuous youth approached, while 
the tempter sat beside the king, constru- 
ing every emotion of joy and love into 
some tokens of guilt, until just as the 
youth was raising the goblet to his lips, 
the king caught sight of the well-remem- 








bered sword that hung by the young 
man’s side. A=geus discovered the base 
deception of his wife, and grasped the 
hand of his noble, long-lost son. The 
anger of the king was turned toward 
Medea, and, taking with her a hoard of 
gold and gems, she entered her chariot, 
and those hissing dragons bore her away 
forever. 

The characters of Lady Macbeth and 
Medea are perfectly distinct and indi- 
vidual, but that they are parallel cases of 
distortion, wrought by a selfish ambition, 
is too evident to need development. 
The mingling of the supernatural and 
unreal in the story of Medea, is the age 
and people from which it comes. Any 
event or personal characteristic above 
mediocrity was looked upon as directly 
from the gods, or given by their special 
inspiration. What the real personage 
must have been to make this impression 
upon tradition, is difficult to determine; 
but that she was beautiful, learned, skill- 
ful, ambitious, and unscrupulous, there 
can be little doubt. That fame should 
always associate her with the most subtle 
and dangerous object of the animal cre- 
ation the brightly crested, death-dealing 
dragon, while men, equally treacherous 
in deed, were sometimes raised to the 
heights of Olympus, is, though perhaps 
unconsciously given, a tribute to the sex. 
Though evil and sin are constantly be- 
ing laid to her charge, nevertheless there 
is an innate expectation in the minds of 
men that truth, purity and goodness 
have their native dwelling-place in wom- 
an's soul, else why does any departure 
from this ideal involuntarily call forth a 
cry of horror or disapproval? If, by 
comparison, this estimate seems unjust, 
women have need to be thankful, since 
virtue is at premium, 

PAMELA HELEN GOODWIN. 
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GROWING OLD 


HOUGH I have both seen and read 

of much to admire and love in aged 
people, the thought of becoming old my- 
self brings always a saddened feeling, 
an inward shrinking—almost a shudder. 
I think it must be because, among the 
multitude of old people around us, it is 
only a few who present any thing attract- 
ive in their years; indeed, only a few 
who do not excite a feeling of repulsion. 
In giving expression to this thought, I 








am conscious that I lay myself open to 
the judgment so freely, and, I must own, 


justly, uttered on this generation of the | 


American people—that they are entirely 
lacking in due and proper reverence for 
age and its accompaniments. I see, as 
see I must, in common with any observer, 
and not of necessity acute observer, that 
old age is dreaded; old people often con- 
sidered burdens, spoken of as having 
outlived their usefulness and their day; 
spoken of often with thoughtless, if not 
heartless, lack of reverence. I am often 
tempted to think that the words of the 
Bible were not written for all time, when 
long life, ‘‘length of days,” is held out as 
a reward to the righteous-doer. Although 
the Bible speaks of gray hairs as a crown 
of glory, and tells of the honor in which 
the aged shall be held, of ‘ rising up be- 
fore the hoary head,”’ or ‘‘the face of the 
old man;” and the promise is repeated, 
“with long life will I satisfy thee;’’ yet 
the dread of advanced years, particularly 
to years of helplessness, is almost uni- 
versal. 

The indications of age, as we com- 
monly see them, do not relieve the feel- 
ing with which we would put back all 
thoughts of it. We know time sadly mars 
the human form divine. The eye be- 





comes dim, the hearing defective; comely 
and beautiful features grow faded and 
sunken; the strong, erect, and healthy 
frame yields to infirmity and disease, and 
becomes frail and feeble; the mind, ac- 
customed to vigorous effort, is perceived 


_frequent, 


GRACEFULLY. 


by one’s friends to be failing in its 
powers. Active labor of any kind is 
for evermore out of the question. Byron 
sadly writes, 


“Years steal 
Fire from the mind, as vigor from the limb; 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the 
brim.” 


Disraeli sums up the lives of most 
men in these disheartening words: 
“Youth is a blunder; manhood a strug- 
gle; old age a regret.’’ Still another 
writer, Irving, I think, ‘makes it no 
marvel that we regret our youth. Its 
bloom, its pleasures, depart, taking with 
them the singleness and innocence of 
the happy, trusting heart. The lessons 
of experience may open the eyes; but, as 
in the Northern superstition, they only 
open to see dust and ashes where once 
they beheld the beauty of palaces.” 
These paint an uninviting picture of our 
years to come. Madame de Staél, we 
believe, originated the expression, “‘ grow- 
ing old gracefully.”” We seldom read of 
the beauties or the pleasures of old age, 
or hear advanced years spoken of as de- 
sirable. How often the sadness of de- 
caying years is the theme of the writer 
and the song of the poet! This is so 
that approaching the end 
through the steps of a graceful old age is 
considered almost chimerical. Yet why 
should we not wear our years as a charm, 
gray and venerable it may be, but still 
lovable and beautiful? Have toilsome 
years no reward when the season of ac- 
tivity is past? Is there no recompense 
in weary age for the energies exhausted 
in the glorious struggle of earlier life? 

Like some one I once read of, “I could 
accept old age cheerfully, if I could re- 
tain my sensibilities alive to every-thing 
noble and good and pleasurable and 
beautiful; and enjoy the society of 
friends, and spread happiness about me. 
On these conditions old age is lovable.” 
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Are these unattainable conditions? Here 
is certainly evolved a great question. 


There is a quaint old book, “The | 


Pleasures of my Old Age,” by Emile 
Souvestre, which casts a soothing and 
pleasing influence over the reader. Early 
inthe book occurs this passage: ‘‘Oldage! 
climax to all things here below, moment 
of supreme expectation—what shall pre- 
vent me from discovering the resources 
you still possess? The majority of men, 
indeed, hate or fear you, for they regard 
you as associated with the dismal cortege 
of selfishness, of inactivity, of sorrow, 
and of infirmities. In their eyes, to grow 
old is to put off life. Let us learn, on the 
contrary, that its true character is to per- 
fect it; that old age is the crown of ma- 
turity, but a crown of flowers or of thorns, 
depending upon whether it comes to us 
as a reward or a punishment.”” On the 
last page is Souvestre’s summing up of 
his search for what is lovely and pleasant 
in age. ‘‘ Bitter evszz, distaste of life, 
regrets for the past, dislike of the present, 


dread of the future—somber phantoms of | 


which old age, according to the world’s 
dictum, is the mournful abode—where 
are you? I have entered the portals of 
old age, and have not discovered you. 
Together with fatigue and weakness, I 
have met with indulgence of conscience, 
the sweetness of merited repose, and oc- 
cupations which are pleasures. I have 
found enforced loneliness accompanied 
by the consolations of memory and re- 
flection, and of a more intimate com- 
munion with my own soul; in the midst of 
sickness even, and infirmity, compensa- 
tions which have made them as dear to 
me as health; lastly, on the threshold of 
death, the hope of immortality.” 

What a peaceful and desirable record 
of a life! Would that ours could be 
like it! . 

Let us present some thoughts or theories 
evolved from an earnest consideration as 
to how far it lies within our power to 
make our old age less burdensome to 
ourselves, and those who surround us. 

“We do all wax old as doth a gar- 
ment.” Let us accept this fact. When 








| 








age comes, let us not weakly exhibit to 
critical and younger eyes the pitiable, 
and, unhappily, not unfrequent, spectacle 
of faded, wrinkled age decked out in a 
counterfeit of youth; of juvenility of 
speech and manners that excite the ridi- 
cule as well as contempt of those around 
us. It is a hard lesson to learn, that our 
prime has passed, and that we must give 
place to those younger and stronger, who 
are pressing on Closely in our footsteps, 
We do not willingly acknowledge, even 
to ourselves, that our powers are failing; 
our ability to work and win, on the de- 
crease. It stings our self-love to find 
that our own particular work has dropped 
on other shoulders; that others are wear- 
ing our honors; and those whom we 
counted our worshipers are kneeling at 
other shrines; and that the world, even 
our own little home-world is somehow able 
to go on without us. Others are ready to 
take up the active labors, when our 
hands drop them through feebleness and 
infirmity; and that we have fallen out is 
scarcely perceived by the busy throng 
who remain. These thoughts associate 
age with feelings of sadness and repul- 
sion in our minds. It can not be other- 
wise while sensibility remains. And yet 
just here is a call for strength and cour- 
age—courage to face the issue, to make 
the fight, painful though it be, and to 
gain the victory over self in its instinctive 
clinging to the pride and position of ac- 
tive prime—to gain the victory which 
alone can bring peace. While the con- 
sciousness of the present is still keen, let us 
bear in mind, also, the consciousness of its 
passage, and not make ourselves and our 
friends unhappy with useless complaints 
and repinings over the inevitable penalty 
of living. Let us accept life’s different 
stages with a serene and religious philos- 
ophy, and adapt ourselves, in thought 
and feeling, to the varied influences, hav- 
ing the assurance that, through each rota- 
tion of life, we are followed by the divine 
compensations, if we will but see them. 
Let us be thankful for bounteous, exuber- 
ant youth, and the bright noontide; and 
then, with a patient and peaceful spirit, 
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= 
if not with cheerfulness and rejoicing, 
let us enter into the calm of the twilight 
shadow. 

The portion of the journey we have 
completed, makes the present a suitable 
stand-point for thought and reflection. 
There are some certain plain points, 
which, partly through reading and partly 
through observation, suggest themselves 
to our minds at the outset of the con- 


| 
sideration how to make old age a 


graceful growth. There is, first, the per- 
sonal appearance, so far as it is in our 
power to control it from the unpleas- 
ant and repulsive accompaniments of 
age. A study to make face, figure, and 
raiment appropriate and pleasing, may 
seem to some but minor matters of con- 
sideration. We have only to note the 
effect upon ourselves—in the one case, of 
attraction, and, in the other, of repulsion— 
by those among the aged, who give 
thought to these things, and those who do 


not, to feel that it would well repay care 


and attention. A face may be aged, but 
not necessarily therefore repulsive. The 
natural results of age, and the feebleness 
and disease that so often attend advanced 
years, destroy, of course, youthful bloom 
and beauty of features—often completely 
change the appearance. It is but repeat- 
ing a truism to say that true beauty con- 
sists in expression; and the expression of 
our face is not beyond our power to con- 
trol. Lord Lytton says in one of his 
works, that men and women make their 
own beauty or ugliness. Thought and 
emotion are chisels that are continually 
at work on our features. The counte- 
nance is a faithful index of the soul, and 
speaks in unmistakable utterance--partic- 
ularly in the aged; for then the powers of 
resistance are weakened—of what reigns 
within the heart. Unrestrained evil pas- 
sions produce the loathsome expression 
so abhorrent, particularly in age, as surely 
as the contrary effect is shown in one 
whose heart is the daily habitation, the 
temple, of an indwelling God. Philoso- 
phy can aid in bringing about an attract- 
ive or pleasant, rather than repulsive, 
expression of face, but can not accom- 
Vot.—XXXV.—22 
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plish it alone. Religion, reigning in the 
heart, and ruling over the spirit; religion, 
felt and practiced, can bring about the 
result so much to be desired. Though 
we think heart-culture almost all-power- 
ful in originating and retaining the high- 
est type of beauty—the expression of face 
and feature—attention to the laws of 
health does much to preserve good looks 
to later days. The climate and the hurry 
of American life account, in a great 
measure, for the evanescence of the 
beauty of American women. Still, it is 
well known that the women of few civil- 
ized nations pay so little heed to the 
great laws governing health and lon- 
gevity as do our own country-women. 
If we will eat indigestible food, and take 
insufficient exercise and sleep, we must 
pay the penalty, and bear our punish- 
ment in our faces. Roger Bacon is re- 
sponsible for the statement that man 
could live athousand years if he only 
knew how to economize his vital force. 
The impression produced by face and 
figure is much affected by apparel. At- 
tention to the details of dress takes us 
quite out of the range of sentiment and 
romance. Because we grow old, we 
ought not to grow beyond these things. 
We owe it to those with whom Wwe come 
in daily intercourse, and to our circle of 
friends and acquaintances, that our ap- 
pearance should not be repulsive for lack 
of care of our dress. Let us survey with 
“a critic’s eye the elderly people with 
whom we may come in contact. We 
know what colors, what styles of dress, 
appear to us pleasant and harmonious. 
Why should we forget these things when 
we are ourselves old? Plain colors, 
suitable materials, and styles of making; 
whatever would not be conspicuous, or 
conspicuous only for being appropriate 
and becoming; some thought toward 
covering natural defects, or concealing 
loathsome or repulsive effects of dis- 
ease; care in arranging, in donning at- 
tire; above all, spotless cleanliness and 
purity of person and dress,—why should 
these thoughts be beneath the attention 
of the aged, or, if they are helpless, of 
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those who have them in charge? Slov- 
enliness is frequently charged as a beset- 
ting sin of old age. This habit may 
grow imperceptibly, occasioned by the 
gradual inroads of feebleness and infirm- 
ities. Then it is the duty of our friends 
to warn us of it, and it is ours to accept 
and profit by the warning, though it is a 
difficult matter for the aged to accept the 
opinions of those younger than them- 
selves. Lack of cleanliness and care 
may also come from a feeling that the 
ability to please has departed, and that 
no one is interested in, or affected by, 
their appearance. One’s own self-re- 
spect, and what is due to others, should 
outweigh this feeling; and we should re- 
member, besides, that we are perhaps 
being watched more keenly and narrowly 
than we have any idea of. Habits of 
neatness can be cultivated so as to be- 
come almost second nature, and so that 
age or circumstances can have no control 
over them. 

Voice and manners form another of 
the apparently minor items in our search 
for that which will make old age less dis- 
tasteful. Itis an oft-repeated theory that 
we may make our voices what we will by 
persevering care and attention. Is there 
not in it more than merely a theory? If 
we begin in time, surely we can cultivate 
a pleasant tone of voice and an attract- 
ive manner. How often I am reminded 
of the Englishman’s complaint of the 
voices of American women. Having been 
charmed by the delicate and refined face 
of beauty, his ears would be suddenly 
saluted by harsh, unmelodious tones, that 
he shuddered to think could fall from such 
rosebud lips. They quickly dissolved the 
charm of personal loveliness. 

When I was a school-girl, Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher’s ‘‘ Domestic Economy” 
was in our course of study. The solitary 
thought, in the whole book, that I now 
remember, was a caution and a kindly 
admonition to be careful of the tone of 
our voices, and never, even for a moment, 
lose control over it. Miss Strickland 
says of Queen Anne, that, save a well- 
formed hand and arm, she was absolutely 
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lacking in personal charms, and was so 
obese as to be unsightly; but her voice 
had been carefully cultivated in her girl- 
hood by a celebrated actress, and she 
had acquired a thrilling sweetness and 
clearness of tone that found its way to 
the very hearts of her subjects, and 
formed a magnetic link between them, 

How many of us have been held spell- 
bound by a tone of beauty! Its pos- 
sessor may long since have passed to the 
spirit-world, but the sweet cadence of the 
“voice that is still’ lingers yet in the 
cells of memory. If we can not acquire 
musical and melodious tones, we can, at 
least, avoid harsh and discordant ones, 
Polished, winning, lady-like manners can 
be ours for the effort. Let us lay up a 
charmed store against the lengthening 
days. 

I know two old ladies—very old—and 
I think if I could grow old as they have 
done, I could accept age with a better 
grace. They have neither of them beauty, 
as beauty’s regulations dictate; but they 
are very beautiful to me. Their hair is 
thin and gray; but, in one, the wave of 
the girlish tresses is not entirely obliter- 
ated. Both wear their hair drawn back 
under plain white caps, the delicate lace 
frills, or dainty ruffles forming a fitting 
frame-work for their faces. Their eyes 
are dim and faded. One has a placid 
though wrinkled face, as though the bur- 
den of life had not rested heavily upon 
her; the other wears two care or sorrow 
furrows distinctly engraved between her 
eyes. Then the gentle, lovely manners! 
When I look at them—these two dear 
old women—I think of battles fought, 
victories won, conflicts and_ struggles 
ended. They seem to me now but qui- 
etly wazting—how expressive the word 
when applied to them!-—waiting for the 
Master’s call; waiting in a quiet of na- 
ture so deep that nothing any more 
can disturb it; in a steady calm that 
nothing can ruffle; a blessed state that 
is reached only when the soul yields the 
struggle, and gains peace by an implicit 
trust in the will of God. I have seen 
boisterous, headstrong, turbulent boys and 
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girls come into these beneficent presences, 
and gradually tone down, voice, manner, 
whole bearing—subdued and changed 
before the indefinable but all-conquer- 
ing influence that surrounds these aged 
people. I think that the dress of my 
two old women adds to the fascination 
they possess for me; at any rate, by per- 
fect harmony, it helps complete the beau- 
tiful picture they present. Always per- 
fectly, daintily clean, you instinctively 
think of that next attribute—godliness— 
when you see them. I never saw them 
dressed in other than sober blacks or 
browns, delicate grays or drabs, plainly 
made garments; but carefully arranged 
and worn. The voices of these old 
women, thin, attenuated tones, which we 
must sometimes strain our ears to catch, 
and yet sweet and musical. This may 
be partly attributed to a natural gift; but 
even when thus blessed by nature, with- 
out watchful care it seems impossible to 
live through the care and trials and bur- 
dens of life, and avoid a fretful, queru- 
lous, irritable tone. 

These two old women seem to me to 
have lived so long that they are above 
and beyond the petty prejudices of our 
kind. Their words fall kindly on all 
their fellow-men. They seem to have 
cultivated sympathy for all, and to cher- 
ish only a kind, gentle forbearance to- 
ward what must seem to them, in the 
enlightened experience of years, the fol- 
lies and foibles of humanity. I know it 
comes from feeding, day by day, on the 
heavenly manna, which lifts them above 
the world, and makes them akin to an- 
gels. The immortal soul apparently just 
spreading its wings for its heavenward 
and homeward flight, casts a controlling 
influence over every thought and motion. 
Old age on them, indeed, sits but as a 
crown of surpassing loveliness. 





“ Time has laid his hand 
Upon their hearts gently, not smiting them; 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp to deaden the vibration.” 


The mental and conversational abilities 
of the aged afford an interesting and 
profitable field for study. It is not un- 
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usual to hear it remarked of an aged 
person: ‘‘What a talented man he once 
was! I have seen him sway an audi- 
ance at will by his brilliant powers of 
speech, his wit and humor.”’ Now, per- 
haps, he sits unnoticed in the crowd, or, 
worse still, passes his time in the vacancy 
or imbecility, unhappily too frequently 
seen in age. ‘There is, of course, a nat- 
ural enfeebling of the powers of the 
mind as we grow older; for the tendency 
of fallen humanity is to decay; but we 
query, not irreverently, whether it is the 
divine will that the mind should decay 
so much more rapidly than the body. 
Physicians attribute it to our rapid way 
of living. They say, with great truth, 
that we exhaust our powers and faculties 
from lack of judgment in the using of 
them; and so it is too often the case, that 
the vitality of the mind dies out long be- 
fore that of the body. If this be the 
case, better management in youth and 
prime will, to a great extent, control this 
decay. It isa question for serious thought, 
and no less serious effort, if with us rests 
the decision, whether our minds shall 
sink into comparative vacancy, even im- 
becility. God-given our mental gifts are. 
Let us not abuse them, and gather a store 
of useless regrets to sadden our age. 
There are some salient points in re- 
gard to the mental and conversational 
decay of age, that we may, with profit, 
make it a study to avoid: I sometimes 
think that vanity is a besetting sin of 
age, or why do we so often hear of the 
superiority of the old times—the good 
old times—over the present? The times 
when we were young, our exploits, our 
deeds, our excellencies, so far in advance 
of the present generation, how frequently 
this forms the exclusive theme of conver- 
sation with old people. It requires an 
effort of the Christian graces to listen to 
this patiently, and if we can only avoid 
unhappy and always useless compazisons, 
how much more lovable we will be. 
Here is another point to bring our pow- 
ers to bear upon. Years of experience, 
of seeing many plans formed, energy 
and strength expended upon them, to be 
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succeeded by failures, make the aged 
doubtful and unbelieving over every 


new project, and apt to reiterate to en- | 


thusiastic youth: ‘It is useless; you can 
not succeed; I have seen it tried and 
fail.” While they may be correct in 
their views, yet there is so much in the 
way you say any thing. Few possess that 
exquisite tact which, without offense, en- 


ables them to lend the spectacles of | 


experience to younger eyes. Do n't let 
us dampen the generous enthusiasm of 
youth. Let us keep our hearts young by 
entering heartily into the spirit, rather 
than smile contemptuously upon it. Let 
our interest in the pursuits of youth never 
be extinguished. Let us rather cherish 
ardor and enthusiasm. In Souvestre’s 
beautiful words: ‘‘ When life ebbs within 
us, let us borrow life from others, be 
strong in their strength and happy in 
their joys.”’ Now is our time to win what 
shall be lovely in age. Egotism comes 
often with age. When we are old, we 
will not be willing to hear that here or 
there we might improve ourselves; and 
we shall lack then, as we do now, the 
‘“‘giftie”’ that shall show us 
**Oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

The mind fails from an improper use 
of its faculties. In old age it frequently 
fails rapidly from lack of use. The 
children and friends of the aged, with 
the kindest intentions, are often posi- 
tively unkind in relieving them of all 
care and responsibility and all occasion 
for labor. This change, after a life of 
activity, is almost certainly disastrous, 
and sudden release from care will bring 
sudden failure of bodily and mental 
faculties, particularly of mental powers. 
The moral and religious faculties are 
usually exercised constantly and increas- 
ingly in the evening of life, and hence 
are preserved unimpaired. The under- 
standing may certainly be preserved by 
judicious use of it, and if we observe, we 
will notice that old people who take an 
interest in books, newspapers and con- 
versation, preserve their intellects by this 
means. I have an old friend who, at 
sixty, learned to make wax flowers; and 


| 


specimens of her graceful handiwork 
adorn the houses of her friends. At 
seventy, this same old lady crossed the 
ocean, and made the tour of Europe, 
coming back laden with choice and well- 
selected mementos of her trip, and full 
of incidents and descriptions that draw 
a circle of charmed listeners around her 
chair, when she yields full play to her 
conversational gifts. She is one who 
never loses her interest in current affairs, 
and attracts the young and gay to her, as 
well as her companions in point of age. 

Dr. Johnson ascribed Swift's sudden 
decline of mental power to his foolish 
avoidance of spectacles, and his seclusion 
of himself from society. The natural 
progress of the mind in its growth is to- 
ward perfection, so our mental philoso- 
phersteach. Repeated experiences, long 
years of observation and study, should 
only ripen and enrich the mental powers, 
and it seems matter of marvel that in- 
stances of mental activity in age are ac- 
counted rare exceptions instead of a rule. 
The infant body advances rapidly to- 
ward youth and boyhood, ripens into 
manhood, declines with age, and re- 
turns to the dust, from which it was 
formed. The mind runs a similar career 
in its onward progress, but rot in its 
retrogression. Feebleness and disease 
may fetter the powers and obscure their 
brightness, yet the fact remains, and can 
be sustained by numerous illustratiens, 
that the intellect is frequently retained 
in its pristine vigor to advanced age, and 
retrogression is not a necessity. The 
realm of biography abounds in instances 
of mental activity in age. It is related 
of Dr. Johnson that in one morning of 
advanced life, for his own amusement, 
he committed to memory eight hundred 
lines of Virgil. At the age of seventy- 
three, when still feeling the effects of an 
attack of paralysis, sufficiently severe to 
render him speechless, he composed a 
Latin prayer, in order to test the loss or 
retention of his mental faculties. Necker 
offers a beautiful instance of the influence 
of studies in late life. He tells us: ‘The 
era of threescore and ten is an agreeable 
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age for writing. The mind has not lost 
its vigor, and envy leaves it in peace.” 
The Count de Tressan offered, at seventy- 
five, the last fruits of his mind in an 
eloge to his master, the centenarian Fon- 
tenelle. ‘‘It was the voice of the dying 
to the dead; alast movement of the love 
and sensibility of genius, which feeble 
life could not extinguish.”’ This striking 
passage occurs in the opening in one of 
La Mothe la Vegi’s Treatises: ‘‘I should 
but ill return the favors God has granted 
me in the eightieth year of my age, 
should I allow myself to give way to that 
shameless want of occupation which I 
have condemned all my life.” 

In that recent most interesting and de- 
lightful work, Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
similar instances abound, drawn from 
his personal acquaintance with those of 
whom he wrote. The number of cases 
of delightful old age and serene death, 
form an unusual record. He speaks of 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, when no longer 
able to walk, as full of vitality and lively 
spirits. Each morning he had a break- 
fast party of a few friends, when his vi- 
vacity and cheerfulness seemed to un- 
dergo no diminution. At last he made a 
quiet exit, and Robinson records of it: 
“His death occurred early in the morn- 
ing, without pain. At ninety-two or 
three, pain is not to be feared.’’ As 
Robinson approached his own peaceful 
departure from life, it is noticeable that 
he has recorded the deaths of nearly all 
his early associates, yet he never appears 
to sadden. ‘Religion in age,” he says, 
“supplies the animal spirits of youth.” 
As he found his old circle almost faded 
out, he observed: 
growing poor, a sort of going down in 
the world;’’ but he was able to add: 
“This does not make me melancholy.” 
When at last more than ninety years 
were added up to him, and he looked 
daily for death, even with the impedi- 
ment of impaired hearing, he went into 
social life, the attraction of all circles that 
he entered. The records of his visits to 
his decaying old friends is very pathetic. 
The poet Wordsworth departs tranquilly, 


“‘Growing old is like 


be 





at eighty years of age, “‘with every con- 
solation which death admits of; and 
Clarkson, another dear friend, lingers to 
his eighty-sixth year, ‘one of the hap- 
piest of men.’”” John Wesley, at the age 
of seventy-seven, said: ‘I do not re- 
member to have felt lowness of spirits 
for one quarter of an hour since I was 


born.”’ At eighty-seven years, he was 
still preaching, and was a tower of 


strength in Israel. The poet Crabbe 
heard him repeat, in a sermon, some 
lines of Anacreon: 
“ Oft am I by women told, 

Poor Anacreon, thou grow’st old; 

See, thine hairs are falling all, 

Poor Anacreon, how they fall! 

Whether I grow old or no, 

By these signs I do not know; 

By this I need not be told, 

’T is time to live if I grow old.” 


Let us grasp the truths these illustra- 
tions convey. If we cultivate and use 
our mental powers properly, they will 
not fail us in old age, but will furnish 
pleasant employment in reading or con- 
versation. And not this only; we will 
retain a pleasant store of memories. 
Much of the life and thoughts of the aged 
are made up of memories of their past. 
Let us save up for our own old age; save 
knowledge; save recollections of good 
and kind deeds, pure thoughts, fitly 
spoken words, well used time, opportu- 
nities improved, hearts uncomplaining 
and full of gratitude; let us save friends; 
save love; let us gather rich stores of a 
wealth which time can not diminish, nor 
earthly power take away. 

Yet all our efforts to grow old grace- 
fully will be unavailing, without, as a 
foundation, heart culture; a keeping of 
the soul white, that, while we present to 
man but the wrinkled face of age, to the 
angels and to God, we shall look ever 
young and fair. Christ, in the heart, is 
a fountain of perennial. youth,—an in- 
dwelling spirit that exhibits itself in a 
tender, subdued feeling, an enlarged 
charity, a gentle humility, a growing 
heavenly-mindedness. With the Psalm- 
ist’s confidence, the Christian's hope, old 
age is a growing brighter, younger, hap- 
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pier to the eternal day. This can beau- 
tify face, feature, and manner. It can 
give an expression of loveliness to the 
homeliest features. This can make us 
oblivious to defects, deformities, infirmi- 
ties and disease in the aged, and we can 
see only the sweet serenity of a fading 
life, the beautiful reflex of a soul nearing 
the better land. One of the prettiest 
things Southey ever wrote is on the 
teachings of the decaying year: 
‘To you the beauties of the autumnal year 
Make mournful emblems, and you think of man, 
Bending beneath the burden of his years, 


Sense dulled and fretful, full of aches and pains, 


Yet clinging still to life. To me, they show 


The calm decay of nature, when the mind 
Retains its strength, and in the languid eye 
Religion’s holy hope kindles a joy 

That makes old age look lovely.” 


Old age is disarmed of its terrors, to 
those whose lives are an epistle of Christ; 
whose chief end and aim has been to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever, 
Proving by their lives the freeness and 
fullness of this love and grace, the all- 
sufficiency of his power, the Christian 
indeed may grow old gracefully, and hail 
| time as a friend who brings the glad 
| message: ‘‘The night is far spent—be- 
hold! the day is at hand.” 

KATIE CLARK MULLIKIN. 





LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS.* 


AVID LIVINGSTONE, the great 
African, explorer, was born near 
Glasgow, in Scotland, March 1g, 1813. 
At ten years of age, he was a ‘‘piecer”’ 
in a cotton factory. With his first earn- 
ings, he purchased a Latin Grammar, 
which, at- an evening school, between 
the hours of eight and ten, he studied so 
assiduously that, at sixteen, he ‘knew 
‘Horace’ and ‘ Virgil’ better than he did 
at forty.’’ At nineteen, he was a “‘spin- 
ner.’ In reading, he ‘read every thing 
he could lay hands on except novels.” 
Sensible boy! After an early profession 
of religion, he felt drawn to China, as a 
field of missionary labor, ‘‘resolved to 
devote his life to the alleviation of human 
misery,” and ‘‘set himself to obtain a 
medical education in order to be qualified 
for that enterprise.’’ In 1840, ‘he was 
sent to Africa, and spent the first sixteen 
years of his life, namely, till 1856, in 
medical and missionary labors there, 
‘without cost to the inhabitants.”’ 
In Africa, he married the daughter of 
Rev. Robert Moffat, the distinguished 
missionary who went out in 1817, pub- 
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lished a volume on Southern Africa in 
1843, and survived to bury his illustrious 
son-in-law. Expelled from his station by 
the Boers, Livingstone resolved to open 
the interior. 

“The Boers,” he says, ‘‘resolved to 
shut up the country, and I determined to 
open up the interior; and we shall see 
who have been most successful in reso- 
lution, they or I.’’ Turned by these 
Dutch Boers from direct missionary work 
at a fixed station, Livingstone, instead of 
| retreating to the Cape, in 1849, accom- 
| panied by his family and Oswell and 
Murray, started for the unknown regions 
north. In three months, he had discov- 
ered Lake Ngami, the first in the great 
lacustrine system to show that the interior 
of Africa is watered and rivered, and not 
the barren desert that had hitherto been 
supposed. In i852, he sent his family to 
| England. In 1853 commenced those 
| solitary wanderings which, with slight 
} 


interruptions, continued for the next 
twenty years in the interest of geogra- 
phy, science, Christianity, and human 
freedom. With a company of Makololo, 
he started for the Atlantic coast, and in 
| less than a year’s time, came to St. Paul 
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de Loanda, leaving on the dark map of 
“unexplored” Africa a track of geograph- 
ical light two thousand miles long. In 
1855, from the West Coast, he started on 
a second trip to the East Coast; and 
about the middle of November, came to 
the Victoria Falls, the most remarkable 
waterfall in the world, not excepting 
Niagara. In 1851, he and Oswell dis- 
covered the Zambezi, in the center of the 
continent. 

Thus Livingstone, in this first four years’ 
tour of discovery, proved that interior 
Africa, instead of being ‘‘a sandy desert 
into which rivers ran and were lost,’’ was 
a “well-watered country, with large tracts 
of fine fertile soil covered with forest, 
and beautiful grassy valleys, occupied by 
a considerable population ;’’ and one of 
the most wonderful waterfalls in the world 
was brought to light. In the Summer of 
1856, the four-years wanderer left the 
East Coast to return to England, and 
visit his family. He had been separated 
sixteen years from the former and four 
years from the latter. He had earned 
indulgence and needed repose. While 
in England, he published his first work, 
“Missionary Travels,’”’ which was eagerly 
received and widely circufated. 

In March, 1858, he headed an expedi- 
tion to explore the Zambezi, and in Sep- 
tember, 1859, discovered Lake Nyassa. 
In 1860, the exploring party visited Vic- 
toria Falls, and in 1861, surveyed Lake 


Nyassa, which they found to be four hun- | 


dred miles long. In January, 1862, he 
was rejoined by. Mrs. Livingstone. On 
the 27th of April, 1862, this estimable 
lady, mother of three’ sons and two 
daughters, herself the daughter of one 
missionary and wife of another, born in 
Africa, succumbed to the terrible African 
fever, and found a grave in Shupanga. 
In 1863, they visited the upper cataracts 
of the Zambezi. The following year, 
1864, the expedition returned to England. 
In 1865, Dr. Livingstone gave the world 
his second volume, ‘‘ Expedition to the 
Zambezi,” and in 1866, plunged for a 
third time into the wilds of Africa alone 
to continue his explorations. His trav- 
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eling escort and attendants were thirteen 
Sepoys, or India soldiers, ten Johanna 
men, nine Nassick boys, two Shupanga 
men, and two Waiyaus, one of whem 
was the now famous Chuma, a liberated 
slave in 1861, who had lived three years 
with a mission party before he was en- 
gaged by Dr. Livingstone. The Nassick 
lads were entire strangers, and had been 
trained in India. Musa, now notorious, 
was a sailor on the Zambezi Expedition ; 
and Susi, the famous companion of 
Chuma, was engaged, at Shupanga, to 
cut wood for one of the steamers on the 
Zambesi. Thirty-six men! And yet a 
small escort for an Aftican traveler, who 
has to carry with him provisions, cook- 
ing utensils, clothing, tents, guns and 
ammunition, mathematical instruments, 
books and medicines, beads, wire, and 
bales of cotton cloth, with which to buy 
provisions of the natives, and pay the 
tribute exacted of all travelers by the na- 
tive tribes, and also to pay the wages of 
the men accompanying the traveler. 
Africa is a country without money and 
without roads. Trade is conducted by 
barter, the exchange of one bulky article 
for another, and hence the need of a 
large supply of goods, in the shape of 
cloth for native wear, and beads and wire 
for native necklaces and bracelets, to get 
on at all through the country. Foot- 
paths lead through high grass, thorny 
thickets or jungles, across endless mo- 
rasses and marshes, through river fords, 
over desert tracts, where water is scarce 
and springs infrequent, along mountain 
passes, through hostile tribes, where 
guides are ever a necessity, where a new 
set of guides is often needed from day 
to day, as one set will only guide the 
traveler through their own district, and 
will leave him at the borders of another; 
where guides will demand pay before- 
hand for their services, and then decamp 
with their wages without rendering the 
services promised; where the inhabitants 
of every village or stockade meet the 
party with demands for tribute, or, if 
afraid of the guns, fly to the woods and 
mountains, and leave the party without 
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guidance, or provisions, shelter from the 
sun by day or wild beasts at night; refuse 
canoes for fording rivers and lakes, and 
treacherously lie in ambush with spears 
and poisoned arrows. In March, 1866, 
he left Zanzibar for Rovuma, a river vis- 
ited in 1862, and made for the southern 
end of Lake Nyassa, which he reached 
in four months from the coast. 

One of the greatest troubles of the Af- 
rican traveler is the laziness, greediness, 
and dishonesty of his own followers. 
The Sepoys became intolerable, and after 
harassing the march for three months 
in every conceivable way, Livingstone 
dismissed them, and sent them back to 
the coast. Musa, one of his returned 
disaffecteds, reported that the Doctor had 
been murdered by the blow of an ax, 
which cleft his skull, December 10, 1866. 
In June, 1867, Mr. Edward Gray and 
Lieutenant Faulkner reached the Chief 
Mussanda, at the foot of Lake Nyassa, 
and learned the falsity of the report of 
the lying Musa. In September, the Jo- 


. | 
hanna men deserted him through fear of 


the Masitu, a hostile native tribe. In 
January, 1867, his medicine-chest was 
stolen, “‘ the sorest loss of all."’ He says, 
“T felt as if I had now received the sen- 
tence of death, like poor Bishop Macken- 
zie.’ His editor says of this loss: ‘‘ There 
can be but little doubt that the severity 
of his subsequent illnesses turned upon 
this, and that his constitution, from this 
time was steadily sapped by the effects of 
the fever-poison, which he was powerless 
to counteract owing to the want of qui- 
nine.”’ Bishop Mackenzie lost all his med- 
icines by the upsetting of a canoe; and 
the editor strongly urges upon explorers 
to divide their medicines, and distribute 
them among different packages in such a 
way that total loss shall become well-nigh 
impossible. In April, 1867, the traveler 
reached the southern end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. In mid-April, he was ham- 
pered by a serious desertion of followers, 
and went on with only five attendants. 
He had to depend upon the natives for 
guides and bearers. On the 18th of July, 
1868, Livingstone discovered one of the 








largest of the lakes of Central Africa, 
Bemba, or Bangweolo, the name he pre- 
fers, although he is afraid English friends 
will bungle it into ‘‘ Bungy-hollow!” It 
was not until December, after having got 
back his runaway followers, that he was 
able to start eastward for Ujiji. 1869 
opened badly enough. He was sick— 
dangerously ill with pneumonia. Could 
neither walk nor speak; had to be car- 
ried on a litter, and the jolts and jars of 
the steps of the bearers, and changing 
shoulders from one set of bearers to an- 
other, were painful. The middle of 
March, he reached Ujiji, an Arab settle- 
ment on the eastern shore of the Lake 
Tanganyika, to find that the goods sent 
him from Zanzibar had been stolen, 
squandered, scattered in all directions, 
Sixty-two out of eighty pieces of cloth 
had been stolen, and most of his best 
beads. Ujiji 

kind of slave-traders.’’ Here he remarked 
a current in the lake which almost led 
him to wish to call Tanganyika a river, 
It flowed northwardly. The geography 
of Africa comes by piecemeal. Every 
discoverer leaves hiatuses, which it is 
the business or good fortune of successors 
to fill up. The connection of Speke’s 
and Baker's lakes with the Nile is still 
in unsatisfactory condition, though it is 
just now said that Colonel Long, an 
American explorer, has added materially 
to what Speke, Burton, and Baker have 
done. It is still uncertain whether he 
has discovered the true source of the 
Nile. Meanwhile Lieutenant Cameron 
is said to have found a large river flowing 
out of Lake Tanganyika, which may be 
the Congo, or one of its branches, and 
which he proposes to follow to the sea, 
aided by the Portuguese officials of An- 
gola, and hoping to meet a German ex- 
ploring party, working its way eastward 
along that river. 

In July, 1869, Livingstone set out to 
explore the Manyuema country, hitherto 
unknown. He recrossed Tanganyika, 
and set out for the north-west, directly 
into the heart of a region of Africa hith- 
erto entirely unknown to Europeans. He 
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was weak and ill, and yet he persevered. 
In June, 1870, all his people deserted but 
three, ‘‘Susi, Chuma, and Gardner.” Baf- 
fled by the difficulties of his way, and 
sorely troubled by the demoralization of 
his men, he was forced to turn back. In 
August, he writes, “‘ Patience is all I can 
exercise, irritable ulcers hedge me in 
now, as did my attendants in June; but 
all will be for the best, for it is in Prov- 
idence and not inme.” ‘The water- 
shed is from seven to eight hundred 
miles long from west to east.” ‘Parts 
of itare enormous sponges, or bogs; in 
other parts innumerable rills unite into 
rivulets, which again form rivers.”’ “It 
isseven hundred miles across the circle.”’ 
When he had been out four years, re- 
ported ‘‘ murdered,” ‘‘ married to an Af- 
rican princess,” and the like, he writes, 
“IT am in agony,.for news from home.” 
“ All I feel sure of now is, that all my 
friends will wish me to complete my 
task.” 

In 1870, he hears of Mr. Young’s search- 
trip to Nyassa, and says, ‘‘ Musa,’’ who 
reported him dead, ‘‘is a fair specimen,”’ 
for heartlessness and falsehood, of the 
lower classes of Mohammedans in East 
Africa. ‘‘Burton had to dismiss most 
of his followers at Ujiji for dishonesty; 
Speke’s followers deserted at the first ap- 
proach of danger, and Musa fled in ter- 
ror on hearing a false report from a half- 
caste Arab about the Masitu, one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, though I promised 
to go west and not to turn north till 
past the beat of that tribe.”” In 1871, all 
his paper and ink are exhausted. He 
makes ink from the seeds of a plant, and 
writes his journals on scraps of old news- 
papers. A fac-simile of the shifts to which 
the tired, sick, desponding, and impov- 
erished traveler had to resort, is given at 
page 368 of the ‘‘Last Journals.” July 
20, 1871, he starts back for Ujiji. The 
natives attacked them; spears were 
thrown by unseen assailants, one of 
which grazed his back; another missed 
him by about a foot in front; three times 
in one day he was delivered from im- 
pending death. The natives were infu- 











riated by the aggressions of the Arab 
slaving-parties, and confounded Living- 
stone and his party with other foreigners. 
The entries in his journal for August and 
September are brief notes that attest 
how severely he was suffering during this 
part of the return trip. October 3, 1871, 
this man, whom some imagined married 
to an African princess, living in thought- 
less ease, in a state of semi-barbarism, in 
inner Africa, and forgetting his native. 
tongue, records, ‘‘I read the whole Bible 
through four times while I was in Manyu- 
ema!’’ a period of not more than twelve 
months. 

“reduced to a skeleton.’’ An Arab, 
Shereef,had sold all his goods; ‘‘did not 
have a single yard of calico out of three 
thousand, nor a string of beads out of 
seven hundred pounds.’’ He had no 
prospect but beggary, and felt miserable. 
Just as his fortunes and his spirits were 
at their lowest ebb, he was relieved by 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley, traveling corre- 
spondent of the New York Hera/d,—an 
expedition sent out by James Gordon Ben- 
net, Jr., at an expense of $20,000, to find 
Livingstone. It will interest the numer- 
ous readers of Stanley’s interesting 
work, one of the most interesting ever 
written on Interior Africa, ‘‘ How I found 
Livingstone,’’ to compare his narrative 
with the now published Journals of Liv- 
ingstone, and to read the grateful ex- 
‘pressions of the great explorer for the 
timely aid that reached him just at the 
period of his greatest exhaustion and 
disappointment. The news of two years 
was thrilling,—the fate of France, the 
ocean telegraph, the election of General 
Grant, the death of Lord Clarendon, and 
five thousand dollars voted him for sup- 
plies by the Government. In company 
with Stanley, he explored the northern 
end of Lake Tanganyika, and found that 
instead of its flowing outward and north- 
wardly to supply the Nile, a river was 
running into the lake with a current of 
two miles an hour! So here was the end 
of another of the thousand and one “ the- 
oretical discoveries’’ with which African 
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geography has been favored from time 
to time. 

After Stanley left, Livingstone, now 
fully ready, by Stanley’s generosity, and 
supplies expected from Zanzibar for an- 
other great undertaking, returns to Lake 
Tanganyika, and, on the 25th of August, 
started for his fifth and final tour of ex- 
ploration. For two months they toil 
along the mountains and hilly regions of 
the east side of Tanganyika, moving 
southwardly, thence westwardly, and De- 
cember 2oth, turned south toward Lake 
Bangweolo. The last of January he be- 
came entangled in the marshes on the 
east borders of Lake Bangweolo; and 
thence, what with rains and rivers and 
rivulets and bogs, called sponges, he and 
his followers had a desperate struggle. 
The roth of April he writes, ‘“‘ 1 am pale, 
bloodless, and weak from bleeding pro- 
fusely [with dysentery] ever since the 
31st of March last.”” ‘O how I long to 
be permitted by the Over Power to finish 
my work!” 
the ‘‘ Last Journals,”’ we find Livingstone 
“rapidly sinking.’”” From the 22d to the 
27th of April, had not strength to write 
down any thing but the dates. April 21st, 
the dying explorer writes, ‘‘ Tried to ride 
[his donkey], but was forced to lie down, 
and the men carried me back to the vil- 
lage, exhausted.’’ The 27th he writes, 
“knocked up quite and remain—-recover-- 
sent to buy milch-goats. We are on the 
banks of the river Molilamo.”” These 
were the last words David Livingstone 
Readers of the ‘‘ Last Jour- 
nals” will be gratified to find, on page 
506, a fac-simile, taken by the aid of 
photography, of the last pages of his 
diary. His faithful servants, Susi and 
Chuma, who had stuck to him during 
the last eight years of his wanderings, 
and who piloted his remains to the coast, 
and then accompanied them to England, 
supply the remainder of the information 
recorded in the ‘“‘ Last Journals”’ of the 
closing scenes in the life of the great 
African traveler. 

At Chitambo’s village, on the southern 
shore of Lake Bemba, or Bangweolo, on 


ever wrote. 





In chapter twenty-five of | 





the morning of May Ist, 1873, on his 
knees, as if in prayer, the missionary 
traveler and scientific explorer peacefully 
resigned his soul to the God who gave it, 
We can not give a detailed account of 
the last days of this illustrious life. The 
story will not bear abbreviating, and 
would be too long for our pages. 

One knows not how sufficiently to ad- 
mire the conduct of his servants, unlet- 
tered Africans, of whom only one could 
read; their solemn witness to their master’s 
decease; the careful inventory of his re- 
maining effects; their ingenuity in em- 
balming the attenuated body, reduced by 
disease to skin and bones, by preserving it 
with brandy and salt, and drying it, Afri- 
can fashion, in the sun; their careful con- * 
cealment, in a bark package, of their 
precious burden; at one point in their 
route, pretending to bury it, to throw cu- 
riosity and superstitious tribute-hunters 
off the track; the unwearied faithfulness, 
care, and watchfulness, with which they 
bore their precious burden, the remains 
of their beloved master, over hundreds 
of miles in the far interior to Zanzibar, 
excites admiration, and enforces the trib- 
ute of tears. Of the large train that 
started from Zanzibar with Livingstone, 
in 1866, only five could answer the roll- 
call as they handed over the body 
of their dead leader to his countrymen, 
after eight years’ desperate service. The 
remains reached England in safety,-and, 
on the 18th of April, 1874, followed by 
a large concourse of friends, were de- 
posited in Westminster Abbey. In view 
of his life-long opposition to slavery, as 
developed in Africa by Portuguese and 
Arabs, no inscription could have been 
placed upon the tablet erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, more ap- 
propriate than the one selected; namely, 
the concluding words of a letter to the 
New York Herald, trying to enlist Amer- 
icans to stop the East Coast slave-trade: 

‘‘All I can add, in my loneliness, is, may 
heaven's rich blessing come down on 
every one, American, English, or Turk, 
who will help to heal the open sore of the / 
worid!”’ 
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These words were written May Ist, 
1872, exactly one year before his death. 

Livingstone possessed keen powers of 
observation, and these were strengthened 
by the habit of observing, and the cus- 
tom for thirty years of recording care- 
fully all his observations for scientific, 
religious, moral or humane _ purposes. 
Scattered all through his Journals are 
philosophic remarks, scientific conjec- 
His lonely 
life was one long martyrdom in behalf of 


tures, and pious reflections. 


science and religion, separated from his 
family, separated from society, in con- 
stant contact with ignorance, superstition, 
degradation, dishonesty, life and health 
constantly exposed to disease, malaria, 
venomous reptiles and insects, and raven- 
ous beasts of prey. Yet upon these 
minor evils he rarely touches in his jour- 
nals. Birthdays, Christmas and New- 
Year's were occasions for pious record, 
and the unconscious outgush of religious 
feeling that he strove rather to suppress, 
than to display ostentatiously to his fel- 
lows. Sunday was always carefully ob- 
served, and religious instruction im- 
parted to his followers, or the native 
tribes. He never forgot that he was a 
missionary, and looked at all his discov- 
eries in the light of future religious ad- 
vantage to the world. 

December 31st, he writes: ‘‘ We now 
end 1866. It has not been so fruitful or 
useful as I intended; will try to do better 
in 1867, and be better, more gentle and 
loving; and may the Almighty, to whom 
Icommit my way, bring my desires to 
pass, and prosper me! Let all the sins 
of 66 be blotted out for Jesus's sake.”’ 

January 1, 1867. He prays: ‘‘ May he 
who was full of grace and truth, impress 
his character on mine: grace, eagerness 
to show favor; truth, truthfulness, sin- 
cerity, honor—for his mercy’s sake!”’ 

January 1, 1868. ‘‘Almighty Father, 
forgive the sins of the past year, for thy 
Son’s sake. Help me to be more profit- 
able during this year. If I am to die this 
year, prepare me for it.” 

January 1, 1871. ‘‘O Father! help me 
to finish this work to thy honor.” 














January 1, 1872. ‘‘May the Almighty 
help me to finish my work this year, for 
Christ’s sake!”’ 

March 19, 1873. His sixtieth and last 
birthday. ‘Thanks to the Almighty 
Preserver of men, for sparing me thus far 
on the journey of life. Can I hope for 
ultimate success? Somany obstacles have 
arisen. Let not Satan prevail over me, 
O my good Lord Jesus!” 

April 20th, Sunday. According to his 
usual custom, though excessively weak, 
and in great straits and difficulties, he 
notes the usual ‘‘service”’ on the holy 
day. On these occasions, he often used 
the Church of England prayer-book, and 
it is affecting to find Jacob Wainwright, 
one of his faithful attendants, reading the 
burial service on the banks of the Bang- 
weolo, over the remains of his deceased 
master. Instead of being scrappy and 
incomplete, the final journals of Living- 
stone prove to be full and intensely in- 
teresting, and, with occasional notes 
from the editor, Rev. Horace Waller, for- 
merly an African Missionary, and an old 
friend and companion of Dr. Livingstone 
on the Zambezi, and the explanations 
and corrections and supply of deficien- 
cies by the intelligent servants .Susi, 
Chuma, and Jacob Wainwright, nothing 
remains to be desired. The latest edi- 
tion of Stanley’s ‘‘ How I Found Living- 
stone,’’ contains a full account of the 
final honors paid to the remains of 
the greatest traveler and philanthropist 
of the age. For himself, Livingstone 
would have craved a resting-place under 
some spreading baobab, or on the banks 
of the Zambezi, beside the companion of 
his youth; but the humble Scotch factory- 
boy rests among the greatest and noblest 
of England’s best, among kings and 
lords and heroes, in Westminster Abbey. 
Englishmen growl and grumble and find 
fault constitutionally, and sometimes do 
tardy justice to merit and greatness, but 


it comes at last. Among the greatest of 


her great, in energy, pluck, endurance 

and goodness, is the missionary scientist 

and explorer, David Livingstone. 
EDITOR. 
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‘*‘THE LAND THAT IS VERY FAR OFF.” 


PON the shore 
Of Evermore, 


We sport like children at their play ; 


And gather shells 
Where sinks and swells 
The mighty sea from far away. 
Upon that beach, 
Nor voice nor speech 
Doth things intelligibly say ; 
But through our souls 
A whisper rolls 
That comes to us from far away. 
Into our ears 
The voice of years 


Comes deeper, deeper, day by day: 


We stoop to hear, 
As it draws near, 
Its awfulness from far away. 
At what it tells 
We drop the shells 
We were so full of yesterday, 
And pick no more 
Upon that shore, 
But dream of brighter far away. 


And o’er that tide, 
Far out and wide, 


The yearnings of our souls do stray ; 


We long to go, 
We do not know 
Where it may be, but far away. 
The mighty deep 
Doth slowly creep 


Up on the shore where we did play: 


The very sand 
Where we did stand 
A moment since, swept far away. 


Our playmates all 
Beyond our call 


Are passing hence, as we, too, may; 


Unto that shore 
Of Evermore 
Beyond the boundless far away. 


We ’ll trust the wave, 
And Him to save, 
Beneath whose feet as marble lay 
The rolling deep, 
For He can keep 
Our souls in that dim far away. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 





he and up,-and up and down, 


Over and over and over ; 


Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 


Turn out the bright red clover ; 


WORK. 


] 


Down and up, and up and down, 
On the hill-top, low in the valley, 


| Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 


Work, and the sun your work will share, | 


And the rain in its time will fall; 
For Nature she worketh every-where, 
And the grace of God through all. 


With hand on spade and heart in the sky, 


Dress the ground and till it; 


Turn in the little seed, brown and dry, 


Turn out the golden millet ; 


Work, and your house shall be duly fed; 


Work, and rest shall be won; 
I hold that a man had better be dead 
Than alive when his work is done! 





Turn out the rose and lily ; 
Work with a plan, or without a plan, 


And your ends they shall be shaped true; 
Work, and learn at first hand, like a man, 


The best way to 4xow what is to do/ 


Down and up till life shall close, 
Ceasing not your praises : 

Turn in the wild white Winter snows, 
Turn out the sweet Spring daisies, 

Work, the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall ; 

For Nature sheworketh every-where, 
And the grace ¢f God through all. 
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EDWARD IV AND ELIZABETH WOODVILLE. 


T was a dark, stormy night in March. 

It had been raining for a week, with 
nosigns of clearing weather. Everything 
without doors looked gloomy enough; 
the sharp wind swept through the tall 
trees bordering the avenue leading to 
Grafton manor, till the spectral branches, 
stiff with frost, rattled against each other 
like hail; and miniature waves rose in 
the dark pools, that had been created by 
a seven days’ equinoctial storm. And 
within doors, it was almost as cheer- 
less, so still and cold were the halls; 
many the fierce blast whistled through 
while a time-worn crevice and broken 
casement. 





A large fire of beechen logs was burn- | 


ing on the open hearth of a large apart- 
ment, in which sat a lady of about twen- 
ty-five years of age. Her cheek, of 
exquisite fairness, reclined against the 
crimson velvet cushions of an antiquely- 
carved walnut chair, in bright contrast 
with the brilliant coloring. Leaning upon 
her knee were two lovely children, the 
elder evidently not more than four years 
of age; he held in his hand a book with 
beautifully colored pictures, and both were 
begging mamma to relate the history 
of the fairies therein dancing in the ring. 
The lady appeared so youthful it was al- 
most impossible to realize she was the 
mother of the two beautiful children, 
were it not for the mourning robe with 
its loose falling crape sleeves, and the 
strangely fashioned widow’s cap, which 
told, more than motherhood, of sorrow 
and desolation. 

It was Elizabeth Woodville, the widow 
of Sir-John Gray, who sat musing over 
the past in the stormy twilight, with her 
two infants by her side. In that same 
room at Grafton, had she played in child- 
hood, as now did her children. How 
vividly she recalled those unconscious 
hours of happiness! It was also in that 





same room John Gray, heir of the illus- | 


trious and wealthy Lordship of Ferrers 


of Groby, wooed and won her for his 
bride. Her noble husband was a cav- 
alier, warmly attached to the cause of 
the Queen—her ardent and faithful parti- 
san, on whom she had conferred the 
honor of leader of her cavalry. 

The ferocious contest growing out of 
the fierce rivalry existing between the 
royal houses of York and Lancaster, and 
which so long desolated England under 
the so-called War of the Red and White 
Roses, commenced immediately after 
their union, leaving to them not even the 
shadow of a honey-moon, and cruelly 
separating them, frequently for months. 
Lovingly fond as both were, these chances 
and changes which rushed between were 
greatly deplored. John Gray was at 
this period twenty-five years of age; a 
remarkably graceful, handsome man, 
and brave as he was handsome. Queen 
Margaret held him in high esteem, never 
wearying in showing him marks of her 
especial favor. 

Soon after his marriage with the fair 
Elizabeth, they had removed to the fam- 
ily seat of Bradgate. There she remained 
for three years, while he went to the 
wars; occasionally, when favored by op- 
portunity, visiting his bride. It was at 
this place their two sons were born, 
which made him pre-eminently happy; 
so that he averred his only troubles were 
the frequent calls of the Queen, drawing 
him from the peaceful enjoyments of 
home to the turmoil and distractions of 
the camp; but it could not be otherwise, 
he being her best leader, and the dis- 
turbances and troubles incident to civil 
war requiring his constant presence 
there; so far, indeed, interfering with 
private duties, as to render it impossible 
for him to take his seat in the House of 
Peers, as entitled by the death of his 
father, or to go through the ceremonial 
of assuming the ancient title of Ferrers. 
Sometimes Elizabeth became desperate 
at the prolonged absence of her husband, 
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and would then intrust her babes to the 
care of a faithful servant, and follow her 
lord in his campaigns. 

In consequence of one of these travels, 
Lady Gray was within a very short dis- 
tance of St. Albans during the second 
furious battle that occurred at that town. 
All the long day, in trembling terror, she 
listened to the roar of cannon and the 
booming of artillery, and at nightfall, 
saw her beloved husband, the Queen's 
gallant captain, covered with desperate 
wounds, almost unconscious, borne into 
the house where she sojourned for the 
time. In despairing agony too overpow- 
ering to admit a swoon, the young wife 
bowed at his pillow, whispering caressing 
words to the ears too deaf to recognize 
even love's tones. 

The Queen had won the day ; the house 
of Lancaster was triumphant; but he to 
whom the victory was due, lay wounded, 
helpless, and dying, at the small village 
of Colney. There the Queen visited and 
knighted him, an honor, however, which 
could not stay the fleeting spirit. On the 
28th day of February, 1461, death claimed 
war's victim. Elizabeth, the fair widow, 
overwhelmed with grief, with her two 
orphan boys, accompanied the remains 
of her young husband to Bradgate, there 
interring him in the family vault. 

The Queen returned to her battles, 
soon losing all gained by the victory at 
St. Albans; and the White Rose of York 
bloomed triumphantly over the despoiled 
and trampled crimson emblem of Lan- 
caster, whose defeat crushed in one gen- 
eral ruin all the adherents of the unfor- 
tunate and unhappy Margaret of Anjou. 
Sir John Gray, who had borne so promi- 
nent a part in these quarrels, had been 
deeply hated, with a rancor that not 
only still clung to his memory, but was 
visited upon his harmless infants, depriv- 
ing them of their inheritance of Bradgate, 
and rendering their mother destitute, as 
well as sorrow-stricken. 

Edward IV had just ascended the 
throne, when this forlorn woman, with 
her two boys, returned to the only shel- 
ter she possessed in England, her native 








bower of Grafton, and the residence of 
her mother, Jacquetta, Duchess of Bed- 
ford, a woman of consummate art, who 
won to her will all who came within the 
sphere of her wiles and machinations, 
The influence she exercised was deemed 
diabolical; and all the country round ac- 
credited her as enchantress and witch. 

It was a well-known fact that, within 
recent date, she had aided and abetted 
Queen Margaret. Few were unacquainted 
with the stormy scenes that had occurred 
between Prince Edward and her son at 
Calais; nor how her son-in-law, the la- 
mented Sir John Gray, almost turned the 
scale of victory at St. Albans against the 
house of York. Yet, in defiance of all 
these circumstances, she had effected a 
reconciliation of the most cordial degree 
between herself and the Prince, obtain- 
ing from him the annual stipend of her 
dower, three hundred and thirty-three 
marks, four shillings, and a third of a 
farthing, one hundred pounds of this 
amount to be actually paid in advance! 
This wondrous effect of her influence, 
as it was then considered, was by most 
persons attributed to sorcery, utterly ig- 
noring past evidences of her diplomatic 
energy and astuteness, which ranked her 
first zztriguante of the day. They also 
took no account that the youthful mon- 
arch, when passing Grafton Castle, had 
seen the Widow Gray, seated upon the 
terrace, and had paused in admiring as- 
tonishment of her rare and exceeding 
loveliness, which had so fired his fancy 
that, his mercurial temperament fancying 
it love, he felt resolved to winher. <A few 
days subsequent, still in the height of 
infatuation, he granted Jacquetta’s suit, 
which stands to this day, in no equivocal 
terms, on the Issue Rolls of Edward’s 
Exchequer, expressing the affection with 
which she had inspired the King, and 
his especial grace now shown her, as 
proof of that affection. 

During the memorable interview be- 
tween the King and the Duchess, the 
Widow Gray was present by his special 
request; but during the entire hour, aot 
one word did she utter, nor scarcely raise 
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hereyes, drooping between their heavily 
fringed lashes, under the shadow of the 
widow’s coif. Her heart throbbed with 
anger against the monarch whose adher- 
ents had robbed her children of their 
inheritance ; she was poor and sorrowing, 
still mourning the death of her husband, 
whose memory she fondly cherished, and 
with it also the recollection that were it 
not for the hated house of York, and its 
detestable rivalry with Lancaster, he 
would still be living. 

The King, finding all efforts to win 
favor vain, gave up at length the attempt, 
and departed. The Duchess accompa- 
nied him to the hall-door, bowing her 
head in pleased attention, as he whispered 
afew words into her ear; then mounted 
his horse and rode out of the court-yard, 
followed by his suite. Jacquetta returned 
to the room where she had left Elizabeth 
Gray, to whom she was loud in praises 
of the King, to which her daughter list- 
ened in silence; but, nothing daunted, 
she lost no opportunity of uttering praises 
of Edward. Apparently she made no im- 
pression upon the widow's heart till she 
spoke of the future poverty of her grand- 
sons and the heavy shadows that rested 
upon them, which could only be removed 
through Edward's favor. These words 
and arguments roused Elizabeth to ear- 
nest thought and reflection; long she 
considered and deliberated on the best 
course to pursue to attain the restoration 
of her children’s rights; a year passed, 
however, before resolve and opportunity 
served. 

The hunt was a favorite pastime with 
Edward IV, and the forest of Whittlebury 
a royal chase to which he frequently re- 
sorted, and quite near to Grafton. It was 
near the edge of this forest Elizabeth re- 
solved to wait for the King and prefer 
her suit, thus avoiding the formalities of 
a private audience, The shadow on the 
dial told it was not yet noon, when the 
widow, holding a boy by either hand, 
reached the border of the wood, and took 
shelter from the heat beneath the over- 
hanging branches of a century-old oak. 
Not long did she have to wait; the gay 





sound of trumpets and the baying of 
hounds announced the approach of the 
royal cavalcade; as it came in sight, the 
boys shouted in glee at the music and 
gallant array. Each knight and gentle- 
man was mounted on horses whose trap- 
pings gleamed with gold. The ladies of 
the court wore velvet robes of the most 
brilliant tints, drooping ostrich plumes 
waved from their jaunty hunting-caps; 
the band accompanying played martial 
music, and pages carried azure and 
snowy banners that floated on the breeze 
like the soft, filmy clouds of dawn. The 
fair widow drew closer to the tree as the 
merry party came nigh; but Edward had 
seen and already recognized her. Throw- 
ing his bridle to a gentleman in attend- 
ance, he sprang from his horse and stood 
before Lady Gray ere astonishment had 
found fitting words*to express itself in. 
The lady cast aside the heavy crape veil 
that concealed her loveliness, as she 
gracefully bowed low to the monarch; 
then advanced a step to meet him, ex- 
claiming: 

““My lord and gracious Sovereign, I 
come to thee for justice for my fatherless 
infants. Alone, poor, and widowed, I 
brave the dungeon in seeking from thee 
restitution of our rights, wrested from us 
by those who call themselves thy friends. 
My children have been robbed of their 
inheritance by those, my liege, who would 
have thee believe it is done through love 


‘of thee. Alas! the cruel spoliations of 


war have made me a widow, my boys 
fatherless, and from us both bereft land 
and home.” 

As she spoke, she threw herself at Ed- 
ward’s feet, bowing her lovely tear-stained 
face into the high grass. Her beautiful 
eyes, her mournful beauty, had power- 
fully moved the susceptible heart of the 
King, already favorably disposed toward 
the fair client. With grateful courtesy, 
raising her from the ground, he assured 
her, in-low tone, her prayer was granted ; 
to be at peace; Bradgate, with all its 
appurtenances, should be restored ; leav- 
ing untold the fact her woman's wit dis- 
cerned, that she had not alone won back 
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her children’s inheritance, but had con- 
quered the heart of the Prince. A few 
moments he detained, while praying of 
her an hour’s interview upon the mor- 
row’s eve beneath that same oak, where, 
freed from the ceremonials of rank and 
of court etiquette, their converse might 
be of ease. 

‘Elizabeth, you owe me this at least in 
return. Consent to grant this trifling 
mark of favor.” 

The widow possessed a considerable 
degree of vanity, that, having lain long 
dormant beneath her weeds, was now 
more deeply stirred by the King’s undis- 
guised admiration; her pulses beat tu- 
multuously, as blushingly she consented 
to the requested interview. Taking her 
gloved hand, Edward pressed his lips 
upon it, while his radiant blue eyes shot 
fiery glances of farewell. 

As slowly Elizabeth Gray returned 
homeward, thought was busy in her brain; 
the two boys chased each other through 
the wood unheeded by her, whose whole 
nature seemed to have undergone a 
change during the last half hour, whose 
influence might affect the entire tenor 
of her life. What could not her Sover- 
eign’s homage confer? Wealth and 
power, two bright genii, without whom 
beauty was naught. Had not the last 
year, with its slights, shown her this, 
much as her pride had been chafed? had 
she Edward's love, she could avenge all, 
taking rank above the highest lady in 
the land. As these fancies rioted, she 
desired, as ardently as did the King, for 
the hour of tryst, believing it would influ- 
ence her future destiny. 

The day was at last near its close, twi- 
light was falling, a few stars even were 
visible in the deep blue sky, when Eliza- 
beth, with rare art, for the first time since 
her husband's death, wore, instead of 
the somber mourning-robe, one of em- 
broidered white muslin of the finest tex- 
ture, confining its soft folds at the waist 
by a silken ribbon; a pale white rose, 
symbol of the house of York, rested on 
her bosom; her rich golden hair fell in a 


profusion of curls over her lovely shoul- | thee? 








ders. Her mother watched her as she 
went forth; a smile of pride and triumph 
curled her lips, for she knew few women 
of that day could compete with her in 
grace and beauty. As she watched her 
turn toward ihe forest, the smile deep- 
ened, for her subtle intellect and cunning 
spirit divined whom she went to meet, 
and saw the end. 

One half-hour’s walk through grassy 
glades, brought fair Widow Gray to the 
oak where the tryst was promised. The 
King was already there; she was unable 
to refuse her hand, nor the kiss he 
pressed upon it; and he forgot all, crown, 
rank, and power, remembering only he 
was a suppliant for the favor of fair Eliz- 
abeth Woodville, and that was far more 
potent at the moment than sovereign 
sway. Fondly he gazed on cheeks bright 
with the hues of health and early woman- 
hood, upon the brow seeming born to 
command, upon the eyes flashing with 
regal beauty, and clasped the small hand 
that appeared created only to wave off 
worshipers; the fair face bore no trace 
of past tears, it only attracted and fas- 
cinated, and he determined to possess it 
in its peerless beauty. In impassioned 
language he spoke of the happiness he 
experienced at seeing her; how he had 
sighed the hours away, and would gladly 
relinquish scepter, crown, and throne to 
become only her lover. 

The lady replied in her usual soft tones, 
assuring the pleasure was mutual, and of 
the intense gratitude he had inspired in 
granting the favor she had craved; then 
the azure eyes drooped, and the voice 
trembled with emotion, as she told him 
she must leave, and bade farewell. 

“Nay, lady, nay; why this haste? Can 
you not for one hour forget the King in 
Edward? Believe, dear one, when with 
you I am ever only Edward. Stay yet 
awhile; I have much to say, and the 
pleasure is great to doff mask of State, 
and feel freedom from the bond. Stay: 
soon the moon will have risen; then I 
will accompany thee home. Hast thou 
no word, of reply; doth my love offend 
Dost thou not think it sin and 
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shame to hide such gem as thou art in the 
shade and obscurity of Grafton bower?” 

Then he related to the not unwilling 
ears, how long he had loved; that her 
beauty’s spell had enthralled his soul 
ever since that morn when accident or 
fortune had favored him with a sight of 
her in Queen Margaret's camp. It was 
her magnetic glance drew him to Graf- 
ton, and her mother’s dower had only 
been granted for her sake. Since their 
meeting on yester-morn, life had lost half 
its charms bereft of Elizabeth’s presence, 
which had evoked the deep, passionate 
emotion only felt for the object we desire 
wholly to possess. 

“Smile, fairest, on thine adorer; be- 
lieve love’s star never beamed on truer 
heart than mine; the knowledge of thy 
virtues, modesty, and grace, has made its 
every pulsation thine.” 

Elizabeth was still young, vain, and 
ambitious, so it was not strange these 
flatteries charmed her senses; that the 
King’s pleadings, through the pleasant 
forest-walk, should win not only favora- 
ble attention, but renewal of promise of 
future meetings, beneath the oak that 
had witnessed their first interview, and 
is still known in the local traditions of 
Northamptonshire, as ‘‘ The Queen's 
Oak!”’ 

Notwithstanding Edward was greatly 
enamored, he retained full consciousness 
at this time of the fitness and propriety 
of station; and he knew the rank of 
Widow Gray was too far below his own 
to permit the indulgence of wedding her; 
indeed, he was fully aware it would have 
been regarded, by his entire court, as an 
absurdity, and therefore furthest from 
his intention or design; besides, were he 
guilty of the folly of entertaining such an 
idea, he would have incurred the disap- 
proval of his council; this he feared to 
do; so to make Elizabeth sharer of his 
regal dignity was not to be thought of; 
his wishes must be compassed in some 
other way; he resolving, by will and en- 
dearment, to induce her to become his 
on his own terms. 

After months of almost daily inter- 
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course, walks in the forest when the 
weather permitted, or chats in her own 
boudoir when the rain fell, he found op- 
portunity to broach the proposal to the 
proud woman whom he believed already 
won, explaining the bondage constrain- 
ing those of royal birth to wed only 
within their own degree; dear as she was 
to him, he dared not make her Queen. 
In the sight of heaven, she would be ever 
his own dear wife, sweeter title by far, 
than that of England’s Queen. ‘Am I 
not right, sweet one?”’ 

Greatly Edward had mistaken the 
woman he woed; not all the fabulous 
treasures of the East, poured at her feet 
as gifts, nor his vaunted love, could have 
tempted her to barter innocence and vir- 
tue. With a cheek ashen pale, sighing 
deeply, she turned away; her disappoint- 
ment was extreme; bitterly, she replied: 
‘My liege, I know I am not good enough 
to be your Queen; but I am far too good 
to be your mistress;"’ and, with a proud 
step, she walked down the path, trod so 
oft of late with feelings of ecstatic hap- 
piness. Stung, reproved by the dignified 
answer given him by the woman, whom, 
though the mother of two boys, yet from 
whose manner and appearance he had 
almost looked upon as herself a child, 
wholly devoted to him in affection, and 
ready, at his word, to sacrifice name and°* 
position for his sake, he forgot, in aston- 
ishment, to speak or follow, to entreat 
pardon. Elizabeth pursued the path to 
Grafton with feelings of bitter pain, inly 
resolving this interview should be the 
last, till the question was settled in his 
own breast, whether the affection he pro- 
fessed was sufficiently powerful to brave 
public opinion, and, by wedding, make 
her partner on England’sthrone; for those 
were the only terms on which, hence- 
forth, she would ever listen to him. She 
was well aware such devotion and prom- 
ises had before been made by Edward, 
to those credulous enough to trust him, 
always resulting in betrayal and deser- 
tion; her name should never be added 
to the list. Old memories, too, gained 
the ascendency; she thought of the 
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chivalrous devotion of her husband, who 
would have died rather than so have in- 
sulted her; recollections thronged of his 
knightly honor, his faith in her affection, 
his cruel death. ‘‘Ah!”’ she cried, ‘‘ were 
he living, Edward would not have dared 
so to have spoken, were he the possessor 
of a hundred thrones!’’ At this thought, 
her step became prouder, her carriage 
more haughty. 

The following morning, a letter was 
brought, by messenger, from her lover; 
every word betokened penitence and 
distress; he pleaded for one more inter- 
view, confident, if Elizabeth would see 
him, he would make all right, and be for- 
given for that which was an involuntary 
offense. 

In anger, Elizabeth destroyed the let- 
ter, nor vouchsafed reply to the fond 
entreaty to walk that evening in the for- 
est glade; nor was she tempted to regret 
this, when the slanting sunbeams, falling 
on the old wood, made the cool shade 
within appear so inviting. 

With the morrow arrived one of the 
lords in waiting, bearer of a more formal 
missive, which prayed the Lady Gray to 
grant unto the King an hour's inter- 
view, she to appoint time and place, that 
he might be afforded opportunity of 
making known business of importance. 

This message met with little better 
success than the former, the reply being: 
“If the King commanded, her time was 
at his disposal; otherwise, her children 
claimed all her hours and care.’’ With 
this ungracious rejoinder, she dismissed 
him. 

Edward could not brook this treat- 
ment; he was too much in love to be 
baffled; her assumed indifference had 
but served to increase his passion, and 
he resolved to conquer her pride. 

Two weeks later, Elizabeth, according 
to her now usual custom, sat alone in the 
apartment, appropriated to her use since 
her return to Grafton. For more than an 
hour a storm had been gathering. Rap- 
idly the dark night came on. The large 
fire, early lighted on the wide old hearth, 
could scarcely drive out the cold and 





damp. Big rain drops, mingled with hail, 
beat against the casements, and the 
wind howled in fierce gusts around the 
castle walls. In the midst of the wildest 
burst of the tempest, a loud summons 
was, heard at the gate, and a noise of ser- 
vants running to and fro; then the tramp- 
ling of many feet through the hall; and 
the door of the apartment in which the 
fair widow sat was unceremoniously 
thrown open, as a servant, in loud ac- 
cents, announced, ‘‘ The King!” 

Lady Gray rose immediately, and 
would have kneeled before him—a cere- 
mony, however, which the King pre- 
vented, graciously taking her hand with 
intent to lead her to a seat, which she 
would fain have refused, but for the con- 
straint used. 

Courteously Edward related how, en- 
gaged in the hunt, the approach of the 
storm had been unobserved, till it burst 
upon them in the town of Grafton, near 
to Stoney Strafford, drenching them to 
the skin. ‘‘Our strait,’’ he continued, 
“would have been great indeed, had I 
not remembered my good friend, the 
Duchess of Bedford, lived near by. I 
knew she would not refuse hospitality, 
for one night, for myself and suite. I was 
not wrong in my belief, and, having lain 
aside my wet garments, I, with the per- 
mission of the Duchess, offer my respects 
to you.” 

He took good care to refrain from even 
a hint that he had really seen the threat- 
ening clouds, and delayed purposely, so 
as to have fair excuse for asking shelter 
at Grafton, feeling confident that if once 
more within the castle walls, and oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of pleading his suit, 
he would come off victor. 

The Duchess of Bedford and her hus- 
band now entered, and, having before 
seen the King and bidden him welcome, 
now invited him into an adjoining hall, 
where the evening meal was spread. 
Though so hastily prepared, there was no 
lack of substantial fare, or rare delicacy, 
to which the monarch, equally with his 
followers (after their hard ride), did full 
justice. 
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Long before midnight the King slipped 
away from the board, making a sign to 
Jacquetta to follow him. Alone with her, 
his wooing and its disastrous end was 
soon told; also how many attempts since 
he had made to see her daughter to so- 
licit pardon; but the beautiful widow had 
proven inexorable, and still refused to 
seehim. This treatment had driven him 
to despair; weary days and sleepless 
nights were no longer to be endured; he 
could not live without Elizabeth. Then, 
in a formal manner, he made the proud 
offer of his hand and crown for her 
daughter. 

Here was the fruition of the desires of 
this ambitious mother, the attainment 
of the object for which she had so long 
schemed. In that supreme moment, 
this cold, crafty woman almost shed tears 
of joy, while promising her future son-in- 
law success. Before sleeping that night, 
she sought the chamber of Elizabeth, to 
make known the King’s proposal, and all 
that it involved—royal estate, promotion 
for all her kin; and for herself, rank of 
first lady in England, Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, Queen Consort of England. 

Before his departure from the castle, 
upon the next morning, Edward received 
Elizabeth’s hand, and in token of be- 
trothal, slipped upon her finger a ring of 
inestimable value, whispering: 

“Sweetheart, all is well between us; I 
will soon be here again.”’ 

Jacquetta, with infinite cunning, kept 
all things quiet while the preliminaries 
were being arranged for the espousals, 
pretending even to keep all knowledge 
of the affair secret from her husband. 
All progressed fairly for the success of 
her schemes. 

The first day of May, 1464, dawned 
brightly, such a morn as only dawns in 
England; the hawthorn hedges were all 
in bloom, and the fields fragrant with 
clover. In the little humble church of 
Grafton, before the altar, with her bridal 
group, the Duchess of Bedford and two 
young, fair girls, friends of the bride, the 
the priest and his assistants, the bride, 
Elizabeth Woodville, widow of Sir John 





Gray, there and then gave her hand in 
solemn wedlock to Edward IV of Eng- 
land. Soon as the marriage was solem- 
nized, the King rode away to Stoney 
Strafford, where he had left his suite, 
pretending to them he had been absent 
hunting. At nightfall, he again stole 
away, and returned to his bride. A few 
days later, Edward sent a letter to Lord 
Rivers, the father of his wife, announc- 
ing his intention to visit and lodge with 
him for a season. The letter was speed- 
ily followed by himself, and being re- 
ceived with due honors, he tarried with his 
wife four days; but as ever haps, partic- 
ularly where kings are bridegrooms, the 
bridal could not be kept long a secret. 
In whispers, reports of the marriage flew 
around the court, and honor compelled 
the King to acknowledge their truth; but 
this admission, instead of silencing the 
scandal, served as fuel to the flame. All 
averred the King had been enchanted 
by the Duchess of Bedford; won by her 
arts to wed her daughter, else he had 
never made her his wife. 

Notwithstanding the scandalous re- 
ports, and the annoyances they involved, 
it was not till Michaelmas day, 1464, that 
Edward IV formally declared Elizabeth 
his wedded wife in the ancient Palace of 
Reading. With great pomp, he con- 
voked a Council of Peers. Among that 
grand assemblage of lords and ladies, 
conspicuous was the tall figure of Rich- 
ard Neville, Earl of Warwick. It was 
notorious that, years before, when the 
Queen was merely Dame _ Elizabeth 
Woodville, the stout Earl had been very 
partial to her, and that even now his 
eyes rested on her with undisguised ad- 
miration. 

Edward entered the throne-room, lead- 
ing his wife, attired as a royal bride. A 
lofty crown of peculiar richness, the 
points surmounted by fleurs de dis, bound 
from her lofty brow the beautiful hair, 
which streamed down her back; her 
dress was of gold brocade alternated 
with stripes of blue, the sleeves tight to 
the arms, as was also the bodice to the 
form, cut low in the neck, with robings 
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of ermine turned back over the shoulders 
and girded round the waist with a silken 
scarf, The dress trailed yards behind, 
bordered also with ermine; the Queen 
held it partly gathered in one hand, one 
of her sisters followed close, holding 
across her arm the extremity, permitting 
display of the rich blue satin petticoat 
worn beneath. Pointed shoes, according 
to the prevailing fashion of the day, and 
a necklace of costly pearls, completed 
her attire. 








With much ceremony, Edward pre- 
sented Elizabeth to those present as their 
rightful Queen. The young Duke of 
Clarence here arose, and ceremoniously, 
with solemn pomp, led her, followed by 
the courtly throng, into the stately Abbey 
Church of Reading, where she was pub- 
licly declared Queen. After kneeling for 
a short time at the altar, and making a 
few rich offerings, she rose and received 
with dignity the congratulations of all 
the nobility. Mrs. H. S. LACHMAN, 





A PILGRIMAGE TO MARIAZELL. 


NUMBER III. 


blip picture of adoration in the treas- 
ury is of miraculous birth. King 
Ludwig of Hungary had many wars with 
Poland. He was a zealous honorer of 
Mary. He had her picture on his house 
altar, and borne with him in his wars. 
Once he must meet a very large force of 
the enemy, 20,000to 80,000. Hewas sadly 
discouraged. But in a dream vision the 
picture of Mary rested upon his breast. 
This greatly strengthened him and en- 
couraged him to a new and victorious 
battle. Then he and his wife came and 
brought their marriage garments—still to 
be seen, heavy with gold embroidery; I 
have handled them—his battle trappings, 
stirrups, spurs, sword, and the picture, and 
gave them to Mariazell. Before a picture 
of his victorious battle, which hangs in the 
treasury, holy mass is read once a year. 

In 1829, many diamonds, jewels, 
pearls, chains, laces, etc., were taken out 
of the treasury, to aid in the rebuilding, 
rendered necessary by the fire. But 
there are enough left. The bones of 
two saints, covered with diamonds and 
pearls, would be a rich dowry. 

A whole chest of drawers is filled with 
rich mass dresses, given by kings and 
queens, embroidered in gold and silver 
and pearls and diamonds; one, a hun- 





dred and eighty years old; and two, 
heavy valuable ones, from 1364, not now 
in use, from Ludwig of Hungary. There 
were altar lanterns and crucifixes, and 
antependiums and crystals, and breast 
pictures overlaid with gold, and neck or- 
naments with great diamonds, and heavy 
chains and rings, and miniature altars 
composed of precious stones, and ancient 
mass books and silver snuffers, and 
hearts and crowns and crucifixes almost 
without number. The custodian rever- 
ently kneeled before the Mary-picture 
when he went in, and again before he ‘eft, 
and deeply impressed it upon our minds 
that that was the veritable picture which 
rested upon the breast of Ludwig in his 
dream vision. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof of 
miraculous power in the carved image is 
seen in the numerous crutches that hang 
in the upper galleries. All of them were 
worn by people who came and prayed to 
the Linden-wood Mary, and went away 
healed. Six thousand pictures of won- 
derful cures and deliverances from dan- 
gers and accidents lend their voices to 
the testimony. 

A woman, who had lost her speech for 
fourteen months, came to Mary in 1860, 
and speaks, through a picture, of her cure. 
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Eight children, in regular gradation, 
pray before her picture for a father, 
dying on the bed. He arises to life. A 
house, with stones on the roof, tumbles 
in upon the people; but Mary saves. 
Forked lightning descends upon church 
and congregation; but Mary saves. A 
boy lies crushed under the wheels of a 
loaded wagon; but Mary rescues him un- 
harmed. A blind boy prays; and Mary 
appears in the sky. Two men hold a 
child's head, giving it medicine, while 
the mother kneels to Mary; the child is 
cured. A man deliberately pitches, head 
first, off a red omnibus on to a fence, 
while the people inside sit calmly; Mary 
descends to his aid. Many wagons are 
going over cliffs, being crushed by stones 
from above, or are turned over, crushing 
the people; but in every case Mary puts 
in at the opportune moment. The dan- 
ger from horses and wagons, especially 
red ones, is greatly augmented to me, 
since I see how accidents from these pre- 
ponderate over all others. A mother, 
with her babe in her arms, stands up and 
testifies, in a picture, that the child suf- 
fered from colic for ten months; but, 
through prayers to Mary, it was cured. 
You will be generous enough to excuse 
from a further mention of the six thou- 
sand similar miracles. 

The following week, the first pilgrim- 
age of the season was to arrive. It was 
impossible to remain for it. The next 
best thing was to see what cheer the 
Popes had been providing for the people 
all these years, and if there was an avail- 
able superfluity on hand for us. I men- 
tion but a few of the ample provisions. 

In 1346, Pope Clemens issued an in- 
dulgence bull, available for every pil- 
grim to Mariazell for one hundred days. 
Pope Innocent VI, in 1357, issued an in- 
dulgence for two years. 

In 1396, a complete indulgence to 
every pilgrim coming to Mariazell, with- 
out distinction, was issued. Pope Inno- 
cent X granted indulgence for seven 
years, and lengthened it seven years. 
Pope Clemens extended the time ten 
more years, and added seven more to all 





who were present at a holy litany. To 
encourage pilgrimages, Pope Benedict 
XIII confirmed previous indulgences in 
year 1724. In 1754, Pope Benedict, by 
a bull, granted full indulgence to all liv- 
ing in Mariazell, as well as to all pil- 
grims. Pope Pius VI, in 1779, allowed 
indulgences. And in 1857, the seven 
hundreth year jubilee, Pope Pius IX, 
“gloriously reigning,” permitted a com- 
plete indulgence to every one who un- 
dertook a pilgrimage to Mariazell. 

By the time the five o'clock bells ring 
in the morning, a little wooden booth is 
open in the church-yard, when the de- 
vout may obtain candles, beads, etc. 
Later in the morning, all the low, black, 
shed-like buildings around one side of 
the church-yard, and a large circular 
one near by, become bazars. Here the 
most gorgeously decorated candles, four 
feet long, and big around in proportion, 
hang by the wick, regularly gradated to 
little red ones, no bigger than a pipe- 
stem. And beads enough to shell an 
army, hung by blue and red ribbons, 
carved smooth, round, square, little and 
big, with all kinds of crosses attached, 
make a protection from wind and rain to 
the saleswoman who stands behind, and 
who cries, as do the market-women: 
““What do you wish, my lovely lady?” 
Each booth presents the same bill of 
carved mother gods, statuettes in wood or 
composition, pictures of the same, me- 
dallions of the same, crosses, crucifixes 
and prayer-books,— enough variety and 
color to make the place gay. 

High up on the mountain, back of the 
church, shine three figures on crosses, 
the central blazing in the noonday sun. 
We made a pilgrimage to them, only to 
find their composition sheet iron. 

One has only to walk to Erlassee, two 
miles away, a clear, cold lake, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, with ferns 
at the bottom, and air bubbles coming to 
the surface, and on, an hour farther, to 
the Marien waterfall, to get the type of 
all the shrines. Numbers are by the 
wayside, and one in every house-yard. 
Noah’s smoking sacrifice was ever pres- 
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ent to my mind. But these altars were 
to ‘‘unknown gods,” or lacked the sacri- 
fice. They are square stone structures, 
large enough to contain the statues or 
pictures, and kneeling-boards for two or 
four persons. But more frequently the 
kneeling-boards are outside—but always 
a kneeling-board—the face of the stone 
structure, shut off half-way up by wooden 
or iron lattice. Some have the crucifix 
over the altar, but most Maria, as she is 
at Mariazell. In one was a large family 
of Marys, all the way from a foot tall, to 
no larger than the little finger. In an- 
other, to the right of the crucifix, Peter 
stood, with the cock roosting at his elbow. 
But most of the stone structures are 
solid, and have only recesses on the out- 
side for statues or pictures. Many shrines 
are red boxes, nailed to pine-trees, full 
of cheap pictures and artificials. Some 
are squares in the tree trunk itself, con- 
taining images and odds and ends, cov- 
ered by glass, and the trunk stuck full 
of little pine crosses. Tapers are kept 
burning before many of these all night. 

The knees of Christ are always repre- 
sented as b&eding, and are black with 
the kisses of the people. 

Toward Bruck, from Mariazell, on a 
green mound, were three crosses and 
two standing female figures, of wood, 
painted. The thieves were in a most un- 








comfortable position. Five shrines led 
up to these, all supplied with kneeling- 
boards. Further on was a great shrine 
with two kneeling-boards, thirty feet long 
each, and very slight accommodations at 
that, for a procession. 

At Wegscheid, where we spent our last 
night before taking post to Bruck, our 
sleeping-room was not only, as is usual, 
supplied with a crucifix, but also a kneel- 
ing-board, cushioned. 

When we went down for supper, all 
the household were chanting prayers be- 
fore a Mary in the eating-room. Just as 
at Mariazell, all the faithful gathered at 
night round a ghastly Christ on the wall, 
and in loud, monotonous tones, made 
their repetitions. It does not seem to be 
so hard a matter to hold prayers here, in 
a public-house, as in America. 

The next-day, at noon, down off of the 
mountains, through snow standing six 
fect high, while the peasants carried sun 
umbrellas, we had the pleasure of taking 
dinner at the quaint little dorf Aflenz; 
and, as a kind of dessert, walked in the 
church-yard and entered the bone-cham- 
ber, two-thirds full of human bones, 
piled in regular order, in ricks, destined 
to be used in making sugar, the ulti- 
matum of all common human bones, in 
this part of the world. 

SuE M. D. Fry. 





SOLITUDE. 


EAR, solitary groves, where peace doth dwell, 
Sweet harbors of pure love and innocence, 

How willingly could I forever stay 
Beneath the shade of your embracing greens! 
Listening the harmony of warbling birds, 
Tuned with the gentle murmur of the streams; 
Upon whose bank, in various livery, 
The fragrant offspring of the early year, 
Their heads, like graceful swans, bent proudly down, 
See their own beauties in the crystal flood. 
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THE golden age for housewives in Europe 
seems to be passing away. We can well re- 
member, years ago, the many laudatory 
things said to us regarding the fidelity of 
domestic servants, and the pleasure and read- 
iness with which they seemed to perform all 
their duties, with apparently no other ambi- 
tion than to excel in their most useful and 
responsible calling. We were one day, in 
the environs of Vienna, chatting with a lady 
friend at the garden-gate, when her waiting- 
maid passed out, and stopped for a moment 
to kiss the hand of her mistress, before leav- 
ing for a few hours’ recreation. Madame 
was, for some reason, displeased with the 
maid, and drew back her hand to signify her 
displeasure. The poor girl stood still for a 
moment quite abashed, then burst into tears 
and went back into the house, instead of 
going on herway. The lady, in self-defense, 
explained the incident, and gave us quite an 
insight into this phase of domestic life in 
Germany. She expounded the theory of 
household service, in all its phases, to be obe- 
dience to the head of the house, although 
the ways of the family might not, in all re- 
gards, be such as the servants were used to, or 
perhaps thought best. She maintained it to 
be the duty of women to each other to train 
their domestic servants in this way; and, 
while treating them with all kindness and 
consideration, to exact from them perfect 
obedience as the first rule of action. 

Having thanked her for quite an elaborate 
treatise on the science of perfect service in 
the household, we inquired the significance 
of refusing permission to kiss her hand. 
‘This custom of kissing the hand,”’ said the 
lady, ‘*is common with us all over Austria, 
as a token of loyalty and affection, and is 
quite as common among the higher classes 


as the lower. At home, our children and | 
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our inferiors and subordinates, kiss our 
hands as an expression of obedience and 
willingness to serve us, while in refined so- 
ciety, nothing is more common than for gen- 
tlemen to kiss a lady’s hand as a mark of 
respect and willingness to fulfill her wishes. 
To withdraw the hand is a sign of want of 
confidence, and an expression of doubt as 
to the loyalty and truth of the meaning in- 
tended by the action. A little incident 
made me feel so toward my maid to-day, and 
I declined to give her my hand, in order to 
rebuke her, as I thought it my duty to do.” 
This explanation was scarcely finished when 
the maid again appeared, and was evidently 
quite desirous of an interview with her mis- 
tress. The lady stepped aside and granted 
it, and in a few minutes the girl passed me 
with her face wreathed with smiles and 
dotted with tears, from which I inferred 
that the little family jar was all smoothed 
over, and matters were moving on pleasantly 
again. 

The incident led us to be more observant 
of like matters in the sequel, in which task 
we had frequent occasion to admire the 
painstaking and industrious character of the 
German servants, and to congratulate Ger- 
man matrons for the ease with which they 
evidently carried on their household duties, 
in comparison with the toilsome and vex- 
atious lives led by too many of our own wives 
and mothers in their endeavor to make their 
homes other than work-houses and prisons. 
In the endeavor to find the secret of this 
most desirable attainment, we thought we 
discovered it in the style of education for 
all classes, and especially for those whose 
fate and business it is to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and very especially 
in the contented spirits of the German 
people with what is our manifest destiny. 
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As a nation, they are not insanely ambitious 
to be all else than what they are, and do 
not continually aspire to rise above their 
position, and ape the habits and customs of 
their superiors in the social scale. They 
take a pride, for instance, in being good 
cooks, nurses, or waiting-maids; they feel 
that it is most probably their life vocation, 
and the better they perform its duties, the 
more likely will they be to obtain and re- 
tain desirable places, and become, as it were, 
a part of the household, sharing its joys 
and its sorrows, and taking an interest in 
all that concerns it, instead of being in con- 
tinual antagonism with it. But alas! the 
charm is broken, and these ideal qualities 
are becoming, even among the Germans, 
things of the past. A well-known literary 
and benevolent lady in German circles has 
just addressed her suffering sisters through 
the columes of an influential journal, in re- 
gard to the degeneracy and spirit of unrest 
that, like demons, seem to be just now tak- 
ing possession of their once quiet and well- 
ordered homes. The war with France seems 
to have intoxicated every one with the most 
ambitious plans; and no one is now willing 
to move on contentedly in the old ruts. 
Listen to her story, and compare it with 
ours from the good old time: ‘** A cook is 
wanted who has experience in plain, family 
cooking.’ In response to this advertisement 
in a local journal, a number of /adies pre- 
sented themselves, among whom it was diffi- 
cult to choose; for they all acted as if they 
thought themselves above their calling. 
The most of them are unfitted for it, be- 
cause they have been simply kitchen-girls in 
hotels, where they have merely aided the 
cooks, and therefore aspire to the position of 
‘experienced cooks,’ without ever having 
prepared a dish on their own responsibility. 
But for better or for worse, one is engaged ; 
and she begins immediately to destroy or 
waste the materials given her for the table. 
Milk and cream are kept in the warm kitchen, 
instead of being put into the cellar, and then 
she wonders that they become sour. The 
ashes from the stove hearth are never re- 
moved until they clog up all the avenues 
for draught; and the result is poor fire and 
half-roasted meat. To make the fire, she 
employs a perfect funeral-pyre of wood, and 
consumes nearly a box of matches to start 





it. The fire seldom burns until the meal is 
prepared after a fashion, and it always burns 
well about the time the meal must be on the 
table. The eggs are boiled either too hard 
or too soft; for she can never consent to cal] 
in the aid of a clock, although one is there 
for such purposes. The tea is simply soaked 
in warm water; and, rather than take the 
trouble to cut the eyes out of the potatoes, 
she peels them all over so much that nearly 
half is wasted. It is enough to make one’s 
heart ache to see how this genius of the cu- 
linary art wastes food in the kitchen: twelve 
eggs and a pitcher of milk are the least she 
will use for an ordinary pudding, and a 
whole glass of jelly is poured over a single 
tart. To preserve gravies and meats for 
further use is beneath her dignity, and to 
save the bones for soup is ‘vulgar.’ To the 
wholesale waste of butter I will simply al- 
lude. Here I am too full for utterance. T 
think she must use it at times to start up 
the fire! If one dares enter the kitchen, 
which is not always the case, what a sight 
presents itself! On the shelves are ail sorts 
of remnants, eggshells, and plates covered 
with pieces of meat, flour, raisins, and what 
not, in one disgusting mixture. Now she 
begins to work. Crack! goes a China plate 
set on a hot stove; and if you inquire after 
others, she coolly says those were broken 
long ago. And thus piece after piece is 
nicked or broken, until soon total ruin over- 
takes the whole set. Gilding and painting 
on China are a thorn in her flesh; she never 
works so lustily as when trying to scour 
them off. She has a special hatred to exer- 
cise toward cup-handles, and never washes 
the silver without scratching or bruising it. 
And let the owner of them complain of this 
sinful destruction. She is soon told that 
she has no business in the kitchen, any more 
than the cook in the parlor; and even 
the daughter of the house is accused of 
sticking her nose into things. About the 
only ones this model cook favors are 
those who gather around the garbage-boxes; 
for these.are continually filled with many 
good and valuable things for the table, to say 
nothing of unburnt coal, corks, dishcloths, 
But a volume would not tell this story 
of the week. On Sundays, her aspiration is 
to be ‘every inch a lady.’ Her red hands 
are forced into kid-gloves, her great shoes 


etc. 
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are exchanged for high-heeled boots, roses 
and feathers bob about on her bonnet, and 
her train sweeps up the filth of the street. 
But she is, in her own opinion, a fine lady, 
as she leans on the arm of her beau, and 
complains of the meanness of the family 
she lives with, and tells him how hard she 
works, with scarcely enough food to keep 
her from starving.” Alas! good lady, had 
you lived in this land of liberty, you would 
have had this experience long, long ago. 





Tue ladies of England are moving very 
vigorously in a matter which shows that they 
are beginning to take a practical interest in 
the social and political progress of the period. 
They have undertaken to correct one of the 
crying evils of English law in its treatment 
of the insane, or those who are declared to 
be so. The first report of the ‘* Lunacy 
Law Reform Association,’? which is com- 
posed largely of women, and whose official 
board, with the exception of treasurer, is 
composed entirely of women, has been given 
to the English world, and astonished it. 
Mrs. Lowe is the name of the lady who is 
moving most actively in this matter; and she 
can speak from her own sad experience, for 
she was virtually imprisoned for quite a pe- 
riod, on the plea of lunacy, when the object 
turned out to be the desire, on the part of 
her persecutors, to obtain control of her 
property. She appeals to the public for a 
revision of the unjust and unsatisfactory 
laws and defective arrangements for those 
who are likely to be the sufferers by them. 
She is, above all, desirous of agitating the 
question of the erection of new and modern 
houses or retreats for the insane, that shall 
neither be nor seem like prisons, and insists 
that they shall be under the control of those 
who can have no possible interest in aiding 
designing relatives in confining their kin in 
them for the purpose of pecuniary gain. 





LABOULAYE, the famous French scholar, 
publicist, and statesman, though absorbed 
in matters of State in the Assembly, and 
deeply engrossed in the troubles of the 
French Protestant Church, of which he is 
an interested member, still finds time and 
inclination to attend to the children in the 
line of fairy tales and instructive stories and 
annals. He has just published a collection 





of tales. for the young, which are more com- 
plete and extensive than any of his previous 
labors of this kind, though in close and log- 
ical connection with them. He who, like 
Laboulaye, has devoted his talent and his 
pen to the moral, religious, and intellectual 
advancement of his nation, can scarcely be 
indifferent to the instruction of youth; and 
thus his newest work is a collection of in- 
structive stories for those of tender age, and 
a course of moral reading forall. From 
these stories the child may unconsciously 
draw those ideas which, in the age of matu- 
rity, will make it better and more useful civ- 
illy and socially. He inculcates hatred of 
injustice and violence, love for truth and 
virtue, sympathy for suffering innocence, be- 
lief in an avenging Nemesis, and confidence 
in the final victory of the good and the true. 

AND in contradistinction to this sensible 
and worthy Frenchman, we are completely 
disgusted with the extravagance, folly, and 
thoughtlessness of the most of his country- 
men now in power and place. We have 
foolishly spent an hour over a copy of the 
French journal bearing the appropriate name 
of ** Gaulois,” which issue, though a large 
sheet, contains scarcely any thing else than 
the account of the opening of the Grand 
Opera-house, which has been thirteen years 
in the course of construction, and has cost 
untold millions. The attention of the 
French State officials has been turned for 
months toward the ceremonial of the open- 
ing, and thousands of dollars were offered 


for single boxes. - As it was impossible to 


satisfy all with tickets for the first gala-night, 
it was necessary to draw lots in the National 
Assembly, to determine who should be the 
favored ones, and then these were to pay 
roundly for the privilege. The Lord 
Mayor of London, with his official equipage 
and suite, came to Paris expressly for the 
occasion, and exhibited himself in state to 
the gaping Parisians. The crowd outside 
was so great that regiments of soldiers were 
detailed to keep the avenues of approach 
free, and the vulgar mob from the edifice. 
The audience inside was the most perfect 
vanity-fair of aristocracy and position, vul- 
garly exhibiting silks and satins, laces and 
jewels, broadcloth and diamond rings, while 
the nation is sitting on a volcano. 
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WOMEN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


A Most capital letter in a Jate number of 
the Northern Christian Advocate, from Miss 
Julia A. Lore, M. D., daughter of the editor 
of this well-known Church paper, reawakens 
our interest in this talented lady and her 
work. It is a hopeful day for the Church 
when the dest of our men and women place 
themstlves on the missionary altar. It is 
also most satisfying when this consecration is 
the result of a strengthening and ripened 
conviction, and not the expression of a mo- 
Miss 
Lore has gone from the most pleasant and 
attractive home associations, and from the 
midst of influences that promised a most 
happy future in her native land, to give the 
best energies of her best years to India. 
This is the outcome of five years of ripening 
conviction, and of as many years of careful 
and thorough preparation. 
ing her academic course in Auburn, N. Y., 
she studied medicine with Dr. Foster, of the 
celebrated Sanitarium at Clifton, N. Y., 
then attended the lectures in the College of 
Medicine in Philadelphia, and finally grad- 
uated in medicine in the University of Mich- 
igan. Another year then spent in the New 
England Woman’s Hospital in Boston gave 
her just that style of experience that best 
fitted her for her present wider field. With 
this thorough preparation, with a fine per- 
sonal presence and most winning manners, 
and all controlled by a deep and healthy re- 


mentary zeal, or a mystical dreaming. 


After complet- 


ligious experience, we have the highest 
hopes that she may be the instrument of 
bearing ricl. blessings to multitudes of her 
unfortunate sistersin India. We shall watch 


her course with deep interest. 


— Mrs. Watson, wife of Professor Watson, 
of Michigan University, is probably the only 
woman who enjoyed the privilege of going 
on the transit expedition from the United 
States. She had a long journey, but was 
doubtless rewarded by visits to countries 
which few American women ever see. First, 
there was an overland journey to San Fran- 
cisco, then a voyage, lasting twenty-six days, 
to Yokohama, a four days’ sail to Nagasaki, 
and another, of six days, to Tientsin. 





followed a voyage up the river on small 
house-boats to Tung Chang, and, finally, a 
donkey ride of sixteen miles to Peking. 


— Anna Hobbs, a well-known minister of 
the Society of Friends, died at the residence 
of her daughter, in Spiceland, Ind., on the 
19th ult., at the advanced age of ninety-six 
She was widow of the late William 
Hobbs, prominently known in the early his- 
tory of the Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. 
two years, and had traveled extensively in 
that service. 


yeais. 


She had been a minister for sixty- 


—The Children’s Aid Society of New 
York support, at No. 27 St. Mark’s Place, a 
The upper stories 
are arranged as dormitories, with single beds 


Girls’ Lodging-house. 
and closets. The front parlor, handsomely 
furnished, serves as a reception-room, and 
the back parlor as a sewing-machine class- 
room. Twenty-five machines and a large 
cutting-table are its furniture. In the third 
story, a dress-making department was opened 
last Spring. 
pacity for learning this trade are given board 
and home for three, four, and six months, 
and receive instruction from a competent 


Young girls wh® show a ca- 


Madame Demorest teaches her 
system of cutting, and gives a chart to each 
girl. 
all the patterns they use; Harper Brothers 
send the Bazar, and Mr. Taylor the Revue 
dela Mode. Girls found wandering in the 
streets are sent there by policemen, and girls 
with no money come and work for their 
board till situations are obtained for them. 
Some who come pay one dollar and fifty cents 
a week, and go out and look for work. Serv- 
ant-girls stay there between service, and shop- 
girls till they can earn money to get a board- 
ing-place. The work of the whole house, 
with the exception of that of the laundry, is 
done by the lodgers, which is considered a 


dress-maker. 


The Domestic Machine Company give 


fair training service, though cooking and 
laundry work can not be taught to any great 
extent. The lodgers average from thirty to 
forty, though there are beds for fifty-three. 
Every Sunday, religious services are con- 


Then ! ducted in the house. 
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—In Seventh Avenue, corner of West 
Thirteenth Street, may be found the ‘* Home 
for Friendless Girls.”” Here are received 
girls and young women, who are kept for 
a while, learning to use the sewing-machine 
or doing the work of the house, and then 
Christian homes in the country are found for 
them. Both these institutions are doing a 
good work. Said one of the matrons: ‘This 
great city is full of traps for the destruction 
of young girls, and on the part of these girls 
there are two great causes why these traps 
are so successful—laziness and love of dress.’’ 


—A striking contrast to this picture is 
found in the following recent newspaper 
paragraph: ‘‘ Eighty-five years ago the au- 
thorities of a county on the Upper Hudson 
knew of a little neglected waif floating about 
through the villages and towns. <A few dol- 
lars’ expense could have placed the child in 
some honest farmer’s family where she might 
have grown up useful and honorable. In- 
stead of this, she was left to grow up on the 
lanes and roads, or was sheltered with out- 
casts and vagabonds in the county poor- 
house. She fell into criminal courses, and 
her descendants now number six hundred 
and twenty-three criminals, paupers, and 
bad women. It is estimated that the de- 
scendants of that one girl have cost the 
county one hundred thousand dollars; to 
say nothing of the annoyance inflicted on 
the neighborhood, the loss of property, and 
the temptation to the children of the vir- 
tuous. Yet a judicious expense of ten dol- 
lars, years since, would have saved it all.” 


—New York has also, at No. 47 East 
Tenth Street, a ‘*Free Training-school for 
Women.” The training is done by ladies 
who volunteer their services, and are there 
during the day. A man comes every week, 
and gives lectures on cooking. Working 
girls are taught three days in the week, and 
ladies two days. Sewing, dress-making, and 
telegraphy are also taught. 


—A Ladies Directory was established in 
New York during the past year, where appli- 
cants for places are received on paying a fee 
of twenty-five cents, which is put into a re- 
lief fund for girls in distress. The ladies 
who subscribe pay five dollars a year, and 
when they are not in want of girls, others 
can be supplied. A rigid investigation is 





made into the character of girls who apply 
for places, and encouragement to reforma- 
tion is given to any that may have fallen 
into bad habits. 


— The ladies of Pittsfield, Mass., have 
recently opened a ‘‘ House of Mercy,” which 
is to be used for general hospital purposes. 


— Mrs. A. M. Lewellyn, of Texas, has 
been appointed a missionary of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 


— The Ladies Temperance Union of Wash- 
ington City has lessened the number of li- 
censes to sell liquor, by 123. 


— Buchtel College, of Akron, has selected 
a lady for contestant in the State inter-col- 
legiate elocutionary contest. 


—Mrs. Asa B. Hutchinson, of the cele- 
brated family of singers, was stricken with 
paralysis while lecturing on temperance, and 
died in half an hour. 


— Miss Mary E. Gallaway, of South Car- 
olina, is going to Egypt as the first Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian missionary from this 
country. 


— The West Pittsfield Shaker Society has 
lost, in the death of Sylvia Williams, one of 
the leading sisters. She had been a member 
of the society for sixty-eight years. 


— Marion Harland, the wife of Rev. Mr. 
Terhune, has an income of $2,500 from her 
**Cook Book” alone. An Eve that tempts 
her Adam to eat to some purpose. 


— Martha C. Wright, President of the 
Woman’s National Suffrage Association, died 
recently at the residence of William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., Roxbury, Mass. She was a 
sister of Lucretia Mott. 


—Mrs. Ann T. Magill, widow of Pro- 
fessor Magill of the University of Virginia, 
died in Staunton, where she had been con- 
nected with the Female Seminary. She was 
formerly principal of the Valley Female 
Seminary at Winchester, Virginia. 


— The will of Martin O. Walker, of Chi- 
cago, in which two millions are inVolved, 
cut off his wife without acent. It is to be 
contested. In pleasing contrast to such in- 
justice we find that Gerrit Smith, whose in- 
come was $100,000, bequeathed one-half 
of his entire property to Mrs. Smith. 
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ART NOTES. 


A RECENT letter from a Cincinnati girl 
ought to be read by more of our countrymen 
and country-women who are aspiring to 
dramatic distinction. After speaking of the 
errors with regard to the expense of a resi- 
dence in Milan, the best center for vocal in- 
struction, claiming that one hundred dollars 
per month is the least that can be safely cal- 
culated upon, she adds: ‘ Another thing 
that is quite generally underestimated is the 
time required to turn out a first-class artist, 
even with the best of voices. Most young 
ladies come here with the delusion that after 
they have taken a few terms of lessons at 
home, a year ought to suffice to take them 
to the highest summit of perfection. If the 
teacher is, fortunately, something more than 
a flatterer, they will soon find out that two, 
three, and even five years of earnest toil can 
only see them well started on the road. 
Then the materials and conditions for a 
great artist are something astonishing. First, 
she must have an extraordinary voice; then 
she must have years for its cultivation, and 
an abundance of means to defray the ex- 
penses; next, she must possess charms of 
person and manner, and have more than 
dramatic talent; while a strong physical 
constitution is necessary from first to last.’ 
A list of the most eminent Milan teachers 
follows; among them, Lamperti, Tryvulsi, 
and Sangiovanni. The first is seventy-two 
years old, and charges three dollars a les- 
son—often not more than fifteen minutes 
long. The second was Lamperti’s teacher, 
is now seventy-four years old, and gives all 
his lessons lying on his back in bed. The 
last is most popular with American pupils, 
and gets a dollar and sixty cents a lesson. 


—C. W. Chapman, in a critique of Beetho- 
ven’s ‘‘Sonata Appassionata” (Opus 57), 
has the following suggestive statement: 
«<The material which the musical artist 
takes in hand to form his creations is so 
fleeting and illusive in its nature, that one 
might well be pardoned for doubting @ priori 
if much could be done with it. Sound and 
its background of silence—it is like the play 
of flame which the cunning workman in 





pyrotechny spreads before the curtain of 
night. The obscure tone of the most ma- 
jestic thunder-clap, with its setting of flash 
and cloud, is gone in a minute; and the 
drowsy preach of the toad in the Summer 
pool, though not wholly determinate, is not 
pure noise; but has a pitch and thin tune to 
it. Stone, the sculptor’s material, if intract- 
able and difficult to work, when it is once 
formed, abides; but sound, tone, is so fluent 
and impalpable that to undertake the forma- 
tion of any structure upon it, one would say, 
would be building upon the sand, or even on 
water itself. To liken sound, considered as 
raw material for art productions, to water, be- 
cause of its extreme mobility, is not new. 
But let us follow the parallel a little. Any 
child can play with water—and what a de- 
light it is!—spattering it into sudden flow- 
ers by a stone dash (like the opening thumps 
of a vulgar player before beginning), or cut- 
ting diamond wreathes through it with wil- 
low whip-lashes (the arabesques of so many 
graceful and merely ornate compositions), 
A spadeful of it slips away, and can not be 
gathered; and the implement labors through 
it except edgewise. Gravitation, however, 
slides the river’s heavy burden on; the east 
wind lines its forces, and, blowing days ata 
time, makes surf; and both, in performing 
their work, make at the same time music. 
So genius takes the atmosphere and molds 
its trembling into such awful shapes, as fhe 
overture to ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives,’ 
the mighty joy tempest of Handel’s ‘ Halle- 
luiah,’ ‘For unto Us,’ or into such height 
and majesty as this Andante con moto of 
Beethoven.” 


—It is understood that Messrs. Appleton, 
of New York, have purchased the exclusive 
right, for the United States and Canada, of 
all the steel plates and other illustrations of 
the celebrated ‘London Art Journal.” 
This is not designed to be a mere republica- 
tion of the English work, but to go much 
further in its plan, so as to give to it some- 
what of an international character. It prom- 
ises to give full information on American 
art topics, and, best of all, is to occupy 
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much space in the discussion of household 
decorations, etc., which best contribute to 
make the American home beautiful and en- 
joyable. It will be a most welcome visitor 
to many a family, and all must rejoice that 
so strong a house as Appletons gives us as- 
surance of a financial success. 


— American tourists, who have been inter- 
ested in looking at the beautiful paintings 
of Carl Feln, the Belgian artist, in the Am- 
sterdam and Antwerp Museums, will be 
glad to know that he is still at work. Al- 
though born without arms, he still, after 
many years of successful copying with his 
feet, is now painting some of the finest 
pieces in South Kensington Museum. 


— Messrs. C. Barbee and Roger Cushing, 
sculptors, are giving the finishing touches to 
the memorial statue which is to be placed 
on the grand monument now in process of 
erection at the tomb of the late General 
Robert E. Lee, at the Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. The figure rep- 
resents General Lee reposing in an easy pos- 
ture upon a couch, his head and shoulders 
slightly raised, his left arm outstretched, and 
his right hand laid across his breast, and his 
person dressed in full Confederate uniform. 


— Scribner, for February, did a handsome 
thing in giving an appreciative article on 
Theodore Thomas and his work. The arti- 
cle restates what we have often insisted on 
in these NOTES; namely, that the great rea- 
son why Americans do not appreciate art in 
its highest and best forms, whether in form, 
color, or tone, is that they have not had the 
opportunity of being educated by its presence. 
If a genre work is preferred by the mass, it is 
because they have studied only genre, they 
have been in the presence of genre; if they 
have loved more the light and trivial in 
music, it is because they have lacked the 
society and inspiration of the grand classic 
masters; if waltzes, polkas, and reels are 
the relish of the mass, it is because they 
have heard nothing better; the grand ora- 
torio and the deeply studied symphony have 
been the exclusive privilege of the wealthy. 
What we want are galleries and concert- 
rooms opened to the great public, either gra- 
tuitously or at cheapest rates, where, by be- 
ing in the society of the great and good, 
they will soon learn to understand and love 





their utterances. All honor to the pluck, 
perseverance, and noble aim of Theodore 
Thomas! 


—It seems most amazing to one who re- 
sides so near the place of the exhumation of 
that stupendous humbug, the Cardiff Giant, 
that the Germans will not let the dear 
‘* Adonis” rest. It is such a case of thea 
priori method of treating historical subjects, 
that one may, after all, derive from this dis- 
cussion some instruction. To see men pro- 
fessedly learned in archeology clinging to 
their opinions in face of the clearest testi- 
mony of their falsity, affords, however, a 
more telling example of bull-dog obstinacy 
than of scientific honesty. 


— The Cathedral of Seville will hereafter 
be a place of greater interest than before, 
now its one lost and highly valued treasure 
is to be returned to its walls. The famous 
picture of Murillo, ‘‘St. Anthony of Padua,” 
painted some two hundred years ago, had 
been missing more than six months, and 
though all parties had sheathed their swords 
tosearch for it, only a short time since was it 
found. To the Art-gallery of Mr. Schaus, 
in New York City, some Spanish abductor 
had sold it for the paltry sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This superb painting, 
twenty feet high by fifteen long, repre- 
sented St. Anthony kneeling on the pave- 
ment of his cell in front of a crucifix, 
forgetful of the darkness and gloom around 
him, and with arms outstretched, looking up 
with ecstasy to the lovely figure of the in- 


|. fant Savior descending in a cloud with 


angels and cherubim. The vision is repre- 
sented in a halo of glory, and the face of the 
kneeling saint beams with sweetness and 
purity, that Murillo, unlike most Spanish 
artists, loved so well to represent. The fig- 
ure of the saint is alone cut out from the 
canvas, but so cracked by rolling, and the 
edges so mutilated, that the most skillful 
handling of the restorer must fail to make it 
perfect again. But will not this mutilation 
give the picture even more interest? and 
will not its future guardians watch. it with 
tenderer care ? 

— A bronze statue, costing about twelve 
thousand dollars, will soon be erected in 
Central Park, New York, in honor of the 
poet Burns. 
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—On the 5th of January was opened to 
the public the most gorgeous building of 
modern times—the New Opera-house of 
Paris. Its progress has been noted, from 
time to time, in these *‘ Notes.” It is by far 
the largest and most complete building of 
its kind in the world. The buildings for 
similar purposes in the other chief capitals 
are dwarfed into comparative insignificance 
by this immense structure. As a project of 
the late Emperor, it stands as a monument 
of what can be accomplished by the arbi- 
trary will of one man. The amount of labor 
demanded to secure a proper foundation 
.was simply enormous. Excavations to the 
depth of sixty feet, or nearly forty feet be- 
low the general water-line in this part of 
Paris, were necessary to accommodate the 
stage machinery. The foundations occupied 
more than a year in construction, and eight 
pumps, worked by eight engines, of forty- 
eight horse-power each, were employed 
night and day for seven and a half months, 
to keep the excavations properly drained. 
In all, over thirteen years have been occu- 
pied in bringing this to completion. The 
peculiarity of the roofing of this building 
is, that its external form corresponds almost 
exactly to the internal rooms and elevations, 
thus presenting a very broken, yet, on the 
whole, agreeable, appearance. The usual 
way is to throw one uniform roof over the 
entire structure, thus leaving large unoccu- 
pied spaces. The critics complain bitterly, 
that the comfort of the audience has been 
sacrificed to the convenience of the stage; 
and that, with all the enormous expense, a 
comparatively small audience-room has been 
secured, and this, too, cut up into cramped 
and disagreeable boxes. 

— We are happy to observe the growing 
interest in the Art building for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. The 
plans are being subjected to criticism, and 
there seems to be, on the part of most of 
those who are interested, a sincere desire to 
secure the very best results. It now seems 
probable that the buildings erected for the 
Exhibition will be permanent, and will be- 
come the nucleus of much that will be vala- 
able in our rapidly developing civilization. 
It therefore becomes doubly necessary that 
they be made, in the best sense, monu- 
mental. 





— Asa work that contains a fair discus. 
sion of the metaphysics of art, we can com- 
mend Prof. John Torrey’s ‘* A Theory of the 
Arts.”’ Prof. Torrey delivered these lectures 
to the Senior Class of the University of Ver. 
mont, and they include many things with 
which the art student should be familiar, 
expressed in a clear and graceful style; 
moreover, the price of the book brings it 
within the easy range of a large class of 
readers. 


— One of the most charming and useful 
works to the amateur and the common stu- 
dent of art is the ‘*Grammatre des Art et du 
Dessin,” by Blanc, that has recently been 
translated by Kate Newell Doggett. It is 
rich in the technics of painting and engray- 
ing, told in such interesting and simple man- 
ner that the commonest reader can easily 
comprehend all. It also contains easy state- 
ments of the standards and rules of criticism 
used in these fine arts. Here the special 
fields and modes of painting and engraving 
are treated. The principles of composition, 
and the methods practiced by artists to 
heighten effects of color and subject, the 
rules of drawing, the correspondence of 
moral expression to light and shade, and a 
multitude of other topics bearing on paint- 
ing and engraving, are here discussed in the 
clearest and happiest manner. Under the 
head of engraving is considered, very enter- 
tainingly, the proper mode of transferring 
the effects of the colors of the painting to 
the simple light and shade of the engraving. 
Scattered throughout the work are interest- 
ing and instructive remarks on the most cel- 
ebrated works of the great masters, as Rem- 
brandt, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Albert 
Diirer, Holbein, etc. It is one of the very 
best and most useful works in its depart- 
ment that has appeared in many a month; 
indeed, we know of nothing so good for the 
ordinary reader. Its value is greatly height- 
ened by about fifty capital illustrations. 


—It is proposed to erect a statue of the 
poet, Fitz Greene Halleck, in Central Park, 
New York, and unveil it on the next anni- 
versary of his birth, July 8th. The statue 
will be in bronze, executed by the artist, J. 
W. M’Donald, and the likeness is said to be 
good. Statues of W. H. Seward and Rob- 
ert Burns will also be erected. 
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IN anticipation of the assembling of the 
Louisiana Legislature, and probable disorder 
attending the event, General Sheridan was 
ordered to New Orleans, January 4th, in 
order that he might take command of the 
Department of the Gulf. On the 4th, the 
Legislature assembled. The Returning Board 
had reported a majority of two Republicans ; 
but the Democrats unwilling to submit toa 
majority vote in the choice of a speaker of 
the House, in the midst of great uproar pro- 
claimed L. A. Wiltze, one of their number, 
to be the officer elect. The excitement was 
intense, and amid numerous protests, a con- 
siderable number of Republicans left the 
house. Wiltz sent for General De Tro- 
briand, who restored quiet. In the 
time the Republicans who had withdrawn 


mean 


applied to the Governor for redress, who in 
turn applied to the Commanding General 
for assistance in restoring the majority to 
their place in the House, where they effected 
a regular organization, in accordance with 
the report of the Returning Board. A sub- 
congressional committee, sent to New Or- 
leans to investigate the situation, reported 
substantially the above, on the 15th of the 
month, with the addition that a system of 
intimidation and bloodshed was generally 
prevalent, and that large numbers had been 
murdered on account of political opinions. 
A full committee was afterward sent to take 
additional testimony. The Finance Bill 
passed by Congress, providing for a complete 
return to specie payments, January 1, 1879, 
and fora partial return as rapidly as possible, 
was signed by the President, January 14th, 
and became a law. 


—January 4th, Senor Castellar resigned 
the Presidency of the Spanish Commission 
to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
the Chancellorship of the Public Instruction, 
and his University Professorship. He pro- 
poses leaving Spain, and will reside in Ge- 
neva. The cause of Alfonso is gaining 
ground in Spain; the most hearty recep- 
tions have been given him by the army. 
Don Carlos announces his purpose to con- 
tinue the contest. Alfonso has, however, 





offered universal amnesty to all who will re- 
turn and espouse his cause. His new Min- 
istry is as follows: Castro, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Cardenas, Minister of Justice ; 
Jovellar, Minister of War; Salaveria, Minis- 
ter of Finance; Moline, Minister of Marine; 
Mobledo, Minister of the Interior; Orovio, 
Minister of Commerce; Ayala, Minister of 
Colonies. The young King, while declaring 
for the Roman Catholic Church, proclaims 
religious liberty. As a general, he has al- 
ready had some success. Monrealand Lerga 
The latest dispatches 
state that a great effort is making to secure 
an armistice with the Carlists, as a prelim- 
inary to a definite peace. The Alfonsist 
generals insist on relief for Pamplona as the 
first preliminary, then maintenance of statu 
guo until the submission of the Carlists, with 
or without the acquiescence of Don Carlos. 
Carlos will probably be treated with later 
on the footings of Infanta of Spain. 


have surrendered. 


— The work on the telegraph from Foo- 
choo-foo to Amoy continues, in spite of the 
prohibitions from local authorities, who seem 
unwilling to interfere forcibly with opera- 
tions of foreign agents. Thirty-five miles 
are now completed. 


—A rupture has occurred between the 
first and second Kings of Siam, father and 


son. The latter took refuge in the British 


Consulate at Bangkok and disbanded his 


forces. A British gun-boat has left Singa- 
pore for Bangkok to protect the British 
subjects. 


— The Emperor of China died on the 12th 
of January. He was born April 21, 1856, and 
though not nineteen, had several wives, a 
son aged five years, and had changed his 
name from Ki-Tsiang to T’oung-Chi. His 
later name signified ‘*Supreme Good For- 
tune.”” It does not seem to have been a 
very appropriate selection. He had reigned 
since August, 1861. A son of the seventh 
prince, three years old, has been proclaimed 
Emperor, and the Empress mother is again 
proclaimed Regent of the Empire during the 
infancy of her son. 
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— February Ist, the Federal Council has 
empowered Prince Bismarck to conclude an 
extradition treaty with the United States. 


— Trouble, which for some weeks seemed 
to be brewing between Montenegro and 
Turkey, has been averted by the Hospodar 
of the former withdrawing all his demands 
on the latter. 


— The committee of relief for the famine- 
stricken people of Asia Minor urgently re- 
quest the English and American press to let 
it be known that their funds are exhausted, 
while the distress is increasing. They state 
it will be necessary to clothe, feed, and give 
medical assistance to several hundred thou- 
sand people until next June. 


— The oldest member of Queen Victoria’s 
Privy Council is Lord St. Leonards, aged 
ninety-four; the youngest, H. R. H. Prince 
Leopold, aged twenty-two. The oldest duke 
is the Duke of Montrose, aged seventy-six ; 
the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, aged 
twenty-eight. The oldest marquis is the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, aged eighty-eight ; 
the youngest, the Marquis of Camden, aged 
three. The oldest earl is the Earl of Leven 
and Melville, aged eighty-nine; the young- 
est, the Earl of Norbury, aged twelve. The 
oldest viscount is the Viscount Molesworth, 
aged eighty-nine; the youngest, Viscount 
Clifden, aged twelve. The oldest baron is 
Lord St. Leonards, aged ninety-four; the 
youngest, Lord Southampton, aged eight. 


— When the British Parliament voted 
£30,000 per annum to Prince Albert, on his 
marriage with the Queen, instead of £50,000 
which she had asked, the royal lady became 
quite cool with the Tories, and refused to 
confer a baronetcy on Mr. Hume, or even to 
make him a Privy Councilor ; and as soon as 
the marriage took place, she gave the Prince 
lucrative sinecure appointments which raised 
his income to £50,000 a year, that had orig- 
inally been asked for him. Spending only 
one-tenth of his income in the twenty-one 
years of his wedded life, Albert amassed a 
sum estimated at $5,000,000, which, taken 
by Victoria on his death, was the nucleus of 
her present colossal personal fortune. 

— A new Venus, of the purest Parian mar- 
ble, was discovered on the Esquiline Hill, in 
Rome, on December 22d. The statue is per- 








fectly nude, and is the figure of a lovely girl 
She stands with both feet 
upon the ground and close together, the left 
a couple of inches further back, with the 
heel very slightly raised. A moment before 
she was erect, but she has dropped into an ea- 
sier position, with the left knee bent forward 
Her left hand 
is resting on the knot of hair at the back of 
her head, while her right holds the fillet she 
has already passed several times round’ it, 
In doing this she has swayed a little over 
and down to the right, bringing the left side 
forward. The shoulders are well set back, 
and the face is turned to the right and a little 
downward, showing from the front a not 
quite three-quarter view. It is thought that 
the statue will rank above the Medicean 
Venus. 


of seventeen. 


and inward against the right. 


—The number of French Communists 
transported to New Caledonia, last Summer, 
consisted of 3,324 men and 20 women. 


— Liverpool, England, is often called the 
metropolis of Wales, the town containing 
26,840 Welshmen. An interesting fact about 
them is, that 23,318 of this number are 
church-goers. 


— A community of Shakers, to the num- 
ber of 132, men, women, and children, were, 
Dec. 15th, summarily ejected, under process 
of the Sheriff, from their habitation, Ly- 
mington, in Hampshire, England. 


—Only nineteen hundred and twenty-three 
miles of new railway have been opened in 
this country during the past year. This is 
less than half the mileage of 1873, and but 
little more than a quarter of the mileage of 
1872. 

— Lieutenant Cameron, an Englishman, 
is doing good work in Central Africa. He 
has surveyed all of Lake Tanganyika south 
of Ujiji, thus completing Burton’s work in 
that quarter. He has found a river flowing 
out of the lake, which is doubtless the Congo, 
or one of its tributaries, and proposes to fol- 
low it tothe sea. He will have the co-opera- 
tion of the Portuguese officials in Angola, and 
may meet with the German party which is 
working its way eastward into the interior 
along the course of the river. He has re- 
covered the very valuable map and note- 
books which Dr. Livingstone left in Ujiji. 
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—The Lvangelical Review, of Calcutta, 
states that 5,000 converts to Christianity 
were baptized in India during the year 1873, 
and 1,000 in Burmah. 


— Two hundred and forty-three persons 
perished on the Lakes last year, against two 
hundred and twenty-one in 1873, and two 
hundred and nineteen in 1872. The estimated 
damage to property foots up $3,031,600, 
against $3,976,000 in 1873. 

— By the death of Lady Chantrey, widow 
of the great sculptor, the sum of nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds has become avail- 
able for the encouragement of British fine 
art, in painting and sculpture only. 


— Mr. Froude, the historian, has been 
sent by the British Government to South 
Africa to inquire into the circumstances of 
the late Kaffir insurrection, and to ascertain 
‘‘the dispositions of the two republics to- 
ward federation with the South African 
colonies.” 


— While Mr. Bancroft, in one sense, con- 
cluded his History with the tenth volume, in 
order that in the event of his death his work 
might not go into literature an unfinished 
one, he is now at work upon an eleventh 
volume, which at least he hopes to add to 
the previous series. 

— The Shah of Persia has given Herr Fal- 
kenhagen, a Russian subject, a concession to 
construct a railway from Tabriz to the Rus- 
sian frontier. If this line 
will be extended to Tiflis, 


is carried out, it 
and will become 


the first railway connecting Asia and Europe. 


— The census of the Kingdom of Italy for 
1871 has just been published, from which it 
appears that the total number of inhabitants 
is 26,801,154, of whom 26,291,083 have fixed 
residences in the country; the remainder, or 
19 to the 1,000, being either travelers or 
The increase, during 
5,023,820. 


temporary residents. 
the ten years preceding, was 


—In 1874, there were 58,088 persons in 
Great Britain who paid the tax for using ar- 
morial bearings—of whom 38,227 paid the 
lower duty, which does not confer the priv- 
ilege of wearing them on a carriage, and 
19,861 paid the higher duty, which does 
confer that privilege. The respective duties 
are one guinea and two guineas. 

Vor. XXXV.—24 





— It is estimated that the number of rail- 
road ties in present use in the United States 
is 150,000,000. <A cut of two hundred ties 
to the acre is above the average; and it 
therefore has required the product of 750,- 
000 acres of well-timbered land to furnish 
the supply. Railroad-ties last about five 
years; 30,000,000 ties are used annually for 
repairs, taking the timber from 150,000 acres. 
The manufacture of rolling-stock disposes of 
the entire yield of 350,000 acres, and a full 
supply of 500,000 acres more, every year. 
Our railroads are stripping the country of 
its timber trees at the rate of 1,000,000 acres 
per annum. 


— The reading-room of Mzcenas has been 
discovered on the Esquiline Hill, at Rome, 
where the diggers are at work laying the 
foundations of a new quarter of the city. It 
is painted and gotten up in the taste of the 
old times, with a rostrum, or tribune, from 
which the new books of his protégés were 
read to audiences of over three hundred per- 
sons, seated on stone steps. There were paid 
applauders belonging to the establishment, 
who clapped their hands to good, bad, or in- 
different. Save in this latter respect, it had 
none of the modern conveniences—no gas, 
no cushioned chairs, and the readers had to 
read from wretched scribbling instead of fine 
print. 


— In Japan, public expenses are being re- 
duced in various ways. The Mikado and 
members of the imperial family have re- 
nounced part of their incomes. Numerous 
employés have requested a reduction of their 
salaries, and even scholars in the national 
academies have petitioned that the amount 
allowed for their education be temporarily 
reduced. 


— The Cossacks of the Don are being or- 
ganized in three classes, two active, and one 
reserve. The active contingent is to furnish 
52,000 men to the Russian army. The 
number of young men called during the last 
year into the military service was no less 
than 708,102—a considerable drain om pro- 
ductive energies. On the other hand, the 
St. Petersburg Cabinet, early in 1874, con- 
stituted itself the special champion of a new 
code of warfare in behalf of wounded and 
captured men in time of war. 
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NOTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN Hoax. — Toward the 
close of the last century a learned priest, 
named Joseph Colucci, was engaged, under 
Papal auspices, in the task of¢collecting and 
illustrating the ancient monuments remain- 
ing in the district of Picenum, in the modern 
province of Ancona. During the course of 
his labors, comprised in a voluminous work, 
entitled ‘* Le Antichita Picene,’’ Colucci re- 
ceived from a brother priest and wit, named 
Tondini, a communication of an interesting 
description, which the writer asserted to 
have been recently brought to light in the 
neighborhood of Ascoli. The inscription 
was considerably defaced by time; but by 
patience and ingenuity, the last portion had 
been replaced, the suggestions of the discov- 
erer being supported by a long and erudite 
dissertation, which accompanied Tondini’s 
letter, plentifully seasoned, as may be im- 
agined, with complimentary references to 
Colucci’s learning, and holding out promises 
of further communications of the 
character. 

Colucci fell into the trap, and published 
the pretended inscription in the seventeenth 
volume of his series, where it appears in the 
following form. The capital letters repre- 
sent the legible portion of the monument, 
the remainder having been supplied by the 


same 


discoverer : 


PVBLICius. ATErnina. 
QVaESTorla. SCRIba. in. acTIONE. 
VOtum. ISIdi. ET. bono EVeNtui. 
GRAti. aNimi. caussa. solvit. 
COmodo. v. et. GLabrIONE 11. 


coss.” 


* SExtus. 


This might perhaps be rendered: ** Sextus 
Publicius Aternina, clerk of the Questor’s 
Court, has, with grateful heart, paid his vow 
to Isis and to Good Fortune, in the fifth 
term of the consulship of Commodus and the 
second of Glabrio.” 

Some time afterward, Tondini, to the great 
amusement of the literary world, gave the 
true rendering of the inscription, which is 
simply as follows: 

‘* Se publicate quest’ iscritione voi siete un 
gran coglione (if you publish this inscription, 
you are a great ass).” 

The affair, however, had a tragical end ; 


for when poor Colucci found how he had 
been fooled, he took to his bed, and died 
soon after. 


AuLp LANG SyNE.—The following ver. 


| sion of Auld Lang Syne is copied from a 


| years before Burns was born. 





volume of Scotch poems entitled ‘¢ A Choice 
Collection of comic and serious Scotch Poems 
both ancient and modern. By several hands, 
Edinburgh: Printed by James Watson, and 
sold at his shop, next door to the Red Lion, 
opposite the Lucken Booths, 1706-11,” some 
The great 
poet’s immortal lines are dedicated to Friend. 
ship, while the author of the song in question 
has Love for his theme. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never thought upon, 

The flames of Love extinguished, 
And freely past and gone? 

Is thy kind heart now grown so cold 
In that loving breast of thine, 

That thou canst never once reflect 
On auld lang syne? 


Is’t Cupid’s fears, or frosty cares, 
That makes thy love decay? 

Or is’t some object of more worth, 
That’s stol’n thy heart away? 

Or some desert, makes thee neglect 
Him, so much once was thine, 

That thou canst never once reflect 
On auld lang syne? 


But now, since nothing can prevail, 
And all hope is in vain, 

From these dejected eyes of mine 
Still showers of tears shall rain ; 

And though by thee I am forgot, 
Yet I’ll continue thine, 

And love thee still, whate’er my lot, 
For auld lang syne. 


If e’er I have a house, my dear, 
That truly is called mine, 
And can afford but country cheer, 
Or aught that’s good therein, 
Though thou wert rebel to the King, 
And beat with wind and rain, 
Assure thyself of welcome love, 
For auld lang syne. 

MAKE Him Ficut.—When the great gen- 
eral of the civil wars of Rome was engaged 
in his campaign against Publius Silo, a dis- 
tinguished commander of the other party, 
he bothered him much with his trenches and 
slow advances. Silo often led out his legions 
in choice positions, ‘offering battle,” which 
Caius Marius would never accept. At last 





l, 
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Publius Silo resorted to this simple expe- 


! 
| 


dient: He sent a herald in the lines of his | 
the halter before the late abolition of capital 


adversary to make him this speech: ‘O, 
Caius Marius, if you are indeed a great gen- 
eral, why do you not come out of your 
ditches and fight mea battle ?”? Marius sent 
back his own herald to make him this reply : 
«© O, Publius Silo, if you are a great general, 
why do you not make me come out and fight 
you a battle?” 


“To SCRAPE ACQUAINTANCE.” — This 
proverb is said to come to us from the Ro- 
man Emperor, Adrian, though we think 
rather doubtfully. He was at the public 
baths one day, when he saw one of his vet- 
eran soldiers scraping his body with a tile. 
That was such poor luxury that Adrian or- 
dered that his old comrade should be sup- 
plied with more suitable cleansing materials, 
and also with money. Ona subsequent oc- 
casion, when the Emperor again went to the 
bath, the spectacle before him was amusing. 
A score of old soldiers who had fought under 
Adrian were standing in the water, and each 
was currying himself witha tile, and wincing 
at the self-inflicted rubbing. The Emperor 
perfectly understood what he saw, and what 
was the purpose of the sight. ‘‘Ha, ha!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘you had better scrape one 
another, my good fellows.”” He added: 
*¢You certainly shall not scrape acquaintance 
with me!” 


THE First FoRGED BANK-NOTE. — Sixty- 
four years after the establishment of the 
Bank of England, the first forged note was 
presented for payment, and to Richard Will- 
iam Vaughan, a Stafford linen-draper, be- 
longs the melancholy celebrity of having led 
the van in this phase of crime, in the year 
1758. The records of his life do not show 
want, beggary, or starvation urging him, 
but a simple desire to seem greater than he 
was. By one of the artists employed (and 
there were several engaged in different parts 
of the notes), the discovery was made. The 
criminal had filled up the number of twenty, 
and deposited them in the hands of a young 
lady to whom he was attached, as a proof of 
his wealth. There is no calculating how 
much longer bank-notes might have been free 
from imitation had he not shown with what 
ease they might be counterfeited. From 
this period, forged notes became common. 





His execution did not deter others from the 
offense, and many a neck was forfeited to 


punishment for that crime. 


OVERPOWERING ELOQUENCE.—A Southern 
editor thus describes the eloquence, upon a 
certain occasion, of the new Senator from 
Tennessee. The address alluded to was de- 
livered before he became Vice-President: 

‘¢Johnson rushed upon his foes with the 
clangor of the trumpet and the flash of the 
battle-ax. Like Richard Cceur de Lion 
among the cimeters of Saladin, he strode on, 
dealing his stalwart blows right and left, and 
every thing was borne down by his ponder- 
ous arm. Like the sleeping lion aroused from 
his lair by some careless intruder, he sprang 
upon his victims, tore their flesh, crunched 
their bones, and beat their bodies to a jelly 
by hurling them against the earth, that trem- 
bled to the thunder of his infuriate howls. 
Like the mad bull in the arena, he rushed 
upon those who pricked him with their 
spears, gored into their vitals, tossed them 


| into the air, and trampled them under his 


feet.” It is a matter of congratulation to us 
that we were not in that fight. 


AMERICAN SLANG.—It is not probable that 
the following incident ever happened. At 
least, we hope so, for the honor of our coun- 
trymen. Butit might have happened, for all 
these slang phrases are in frequent use, and 
some of them may be heard almost any day 
in the conversation of young men. If they 
seem vulgar on paper, how much more dis- 
agreeable must they appear when spoken! 

An expert buyer, junior partner of one of 
our large American firms, at a recent visit to 
his correspondent in'an English manufac- 
turing city, was complimented by the senior 
partner of the house, who insisted on per- 
sonally showing goods to his American 
purchaser. 

‘¢ There, sir,’’ said Dowlass, throwing out 
a roll of goods: ‘*what do you think of 
that ?” 

««O, that’s played out,” said the American. 

“It’s what ?” said Bull. : 

“It’s played, I tell you,” said the cus- 
tomer. 

«‘Played? ah, really! we call it plad, 
h’yar in England ; but this is n’t plaid—plad, 
you know.” 
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‘* No!” said Yankee; ‘*I don’t mean plad ; 
I mean ter say it’s gone up.” 

*6O, no,” said the Britisher; ‘not at all; 
it has not gone up—quite the contrary. 
We've taken off from the price.” 

‘¢Over the left; it’s threepence too high 
now.” 

‘*No doubt of it; but our neighbors on 
the left are not manufacturers, you know.” 

‘‘Very likely; but I don’t care to be 
‘stuck,’ when I get home.” 

‘*Really! Most extraordinary! 
dangerous in New York as the newspapers 


Is it as 


say ?”” 
‘‘VYes; but I don’t want these goods, I’ve 


got some, already, that will knock the spots 


out of ’em.”’ 


‘¢*But, my dear sir, there are no spots on 
the goods, I assure you. They are perfect.” 

‘¢ Well, well, suppose we ‘switch off’ on 
these goods, and try something else.” 
‘¢Certainly ;” and the Englishman, to the 


infinite amusement of the American friend ; 


called a clerk, with a wisp-broom, and di. 
rected him to ‘‘switch off” any dust hé could 
find, while he proceeded to show something 
else. 

‘¢There,’’ said the Englishman, triumph- 
antly, spreading out another fabric, ‘ there js 
the handsomest piece of goods in England— 
’arf a guinea a yard.” 

*¢T can’t see it,’”’ said his customer. 

‘*Can ’t see it? Why you are looking right 
at it; however, suppose you try the light of 
this window.” 

**No! Ido n’t mean that,”’ said the Amer. 
ican; ‘‘I haven’t got the stamps for such 
goods.” 

‘¢Stamps! No stamps are required but a 
a bill stamp, which we are happy to furnish.” 

This misunderstanding might have contin. 
ued longer, had not one of the younger mem- 
bers of the house, seeing his senior’s per- 
plexity, rescued the American, and ‘put him 
through,” after the manner of his coun- 
trymen. 





ScIENTIFIC. 


VENUs AS A Luminous RiInc.— About 
eight years ago, Prof. C. S. Lyman pub- 
lished in the American Journal a notice of 
some observations made on Venus, when 
near her inferior conjunction in 1866. The 
planet was then for the first time seen as a 
very delicate luminous ring. No opportu- 
nity has since occurred of repeating these 
observations, until the day of the recent 
transit. On Tuesday, December 8th, Venus 
was again in close proximity to the sun, and 
the delicate silvery ring inclosing her disc 
was observed, even when the planet was 
only the sun’s semi-diameter from his limb. 
This was at four P. M., or less than five 
hours from the beginning of the transit. The 
ring was brightest on the side toward the 
sun—the crescent proper. On the opposite 
side, the thread of light was duller and of a 
slightly yellowish tinge. On the northern 
limb of the planet, some 60° or 80° from the 
point opposite the sun, the ring for a small 
space was fainter and apparently narrower 


than elsewhere. A similar appearance, but 
more marked, was observed on the same 
limb in 1866. On the 1oth, the crescent, ex- 
tending to more than three-fourths of a 
circle, was seen with beautiful distinctness 
in the equatorial ; and on this, and two sub- 
sequent days, measurements were taken with 
the filar micrometer, for the purpose of de-? 
termining the extent of the cusps, and con- 
sequently the horizontal refraction of the 
atmosphere of the planet, on the assump- 
tion that the extension of the crescent and 
formation of the ring are due to this re- 
fraction. 

ASTRONOM’CAL RESUME OF 1874.—Prof. 
Daniel Kirkwood gives the following resumé 
of new heavenly bodies discovered during 
the year just ended: ‘*Six minor planets 
have been added to the list, —No. 135, dis- 
coverel by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, February 
18th, at Clinton, New York; No. 136, by 
Palisa, at Pola, Prussia, March 18th; No. 
137, by the same, April 21st; No. 138, by 
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Perrotin, at Toulouse, May 19th; No. 139, 
by Prof. Watson, at Pekin, Octe@ber 8th; 
No. 140, by Palisa, at Pola, as above. Four 
comets were also discovered, the most inter- 
The 
star shower of November 14th utterly failed, 
and no further return of the meteors in any 


esting of which was called Coggia. 


considerable number can be expected until 
near the close of the century. It has been 
found that the aphelion of Mars differs in 
longitude but one degree from the peri- 
helion of the minor planet A®thra, discov- 
ered in 1873: and that the greatest distance 
of the former exceeds the least of the latter. 
These facts indicate the possibility of so near 
an approach of the two bodies, that the dis- 
turbing influence of Mars on the asteroid 
may materially modify its orbit.” 


ARCHAOLOGICAL AND BoTANICAL.—The 
Laurium mines in Greece have given rise to 
anew difficulty of a botanical nature. Seeds, 
which have been buried amid the remains 
of old explorations for two thousand years, 
on being exposed to the air, have undergone 
the 
These belong to the genus glaucium, but the 
species seems quite lost. 


usual process of germination, etc. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE.—The 
officer in charge of the Palestine Survey Ex- 
pedition, Lieutenant Conder, reports im- 
portant discoveries of ruins in the hill coun- 
try of Judah, which he proposes to identify 
with some of the lost Biblical cities and 
sites. He has been also engaged in a search 
for the limits of the Levitical towns, hoping 
to find some inscription or monument simi- 
lar to that discovered by Mon. Ganneau, at 
the city of Gezer. 
Hebrew inscriptions, but appears to have 


He has not found any 


discovered boundary stones, which may be 
the old Levitical landmarks. Lieutenant 
Conder proposes to make a survey of Mr. 
Maudsley’s recent discoveries Mount 
Zion, for the Committee of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. 


on 


MINERAL WEALTH OF TEXAS.—Professor 
Buckley, State Geologist of Texas, has pub- 
lished a synopsis of the work done under his 
auspices during the past season. The re- 
sults of his investigations show that Texas 
has vast deposits of iron and coal, of much 
greater extent than had been anticipated. 
Both are of excellent quality, and in some 


| 





cases they occur near together. He has also 
found an abundance of salt, gypsum, and a 
wide range of copper ores. Other valuable 
minerals are roofing-slate, marble, soap- 
stone, etc. 


BEES, AND SOME OF THEIR Hasits.—At a 
recent meeting of the Linnzan Society of 
Great Britain, Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., read 
an interesting paper, entitled ‘ Observa- 
tions on Bees, Wasps, and Ants,” from which 
the following is an extract: With refer- 
ence to the affection which bees are said to 
have for one another, he observes, that, 
though he had repeatedly seen them lick a 
bee which had smeared herself in honey, he 
never observed them show the slightest at- 
tention to a comrade who had been drowned 
in water. Far, indeed, from having been 
able to discover any evidence of affection 
among them, they appear to be thoroughly 
callous, and utterly indifferent, to one an- 
other. When finding it necessary occasion- 
ally to kill a bee, he never found that the 
Thus, 


upon one occasion, he crushed a bee close to 


others took the slightest notice. 


one which was feeding, in fact, so close 
that their wings touched; yet the survivor 
took no notice whatever of the death of her 
sister, but went on feeding, With every 
appearance of composure and enjoyment. 
When the pressure was removed, she re- 
mained by the side of the corpse, showing 
neither apprehension, sorrow, nor recogni- 
Again, if, while a bee is feeding, a 
second bee is held by the leg close to her, 


tion. 


the prisoner, of course, struggles to free her- 
self, and buzzes as loudly as she can, yet the 
selfish eater takes no notice whatever. So 
far, therefore, from being at all affectionate, 
he doubts whether bees are in the least fond 
of one another. to 
their queen, generally quoted as a character- 
istic trait, is of a most limited character. 
For instance, on one occasion, he changed 
his black queen for a Ligurian, and placed 
the old queen with some workers in a box 
containing somecomb. Sir John was obliged 
to leave home on the following day; but 
when he returned he found that all the bees 
had deserted the poor queen, who seemed 
weak, helpless, and miserable. A few days 
after, the bees were coming to some honey at 
one of his windows, and he placed this poor 


Even their devotion 
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queen close to them. In alighting, some of 
them even touched her, but none took the 
slightest notice of her. The same queen, 
when afterward placed in a hive, immedi- 
ately attracted a number of bees. Another 
interesting fact, which Sir John has demon- 
strated, is the power of recognition of color 
possessed by bees. He brought a bee to 
some honey, which he placed on blue paper, 
and about three feet off he placed a similar 
quantity of honey on some orange paper. 
After the bee had returned twice, he trans- 
posed the papers; but she returned to the 
honey on the blue paper. After she had 
made three more visits, always to the blue 
paper, he transposed them again; and she 
again followed the color, though the honey 
was left in the same place. The following 
day he was not able to watch her, but, on 
trying the experiment again, she returned to 
the honey on the blue paper. He then 
again transposed the papers. A little later, 
she returned to the old place, and was just 
going to alight, but observing the change of 
color, without a moment’s hesitation dashed 
off to the blue. No one, he says, who saw 
her, could for a moment have entertained 
the slightest doubt about her perceiving the 
difference between the two colors. 

AFRICA.—A dis- 


LATE DISCOVERIES IN 


important discovery made by Lieutenant 
Cameron, of the British army. He has been 
all around the southern portion of Tangan- 
yika, and believes he has discovered its out- 
let, in a river named the Lukuga, a little to 
the south of Speke’s Islands. . He thinks, 
also, from what he has heard from the 
Arabs,.that the Lualaba is the Congo. The 
Lukuga he found obstructed with grass, but 
he believes a way might easily be cut 
through that. If Lieutenant Cameron’s con- 
jectures turn out to be correct, and there 
appears to be great likelihood that they will, 
he will deserve to take an important place 
in the ranks of African explorers. He shows 
the great capabilities of Central Africa as a 
field for legitimate commerce, and if it turns 
out that navigation is possible from the 
mouth of the Congo to the Tanganyika re- 
gion, much good may be expected to accrue 
to Africa, as well as to the commercial 


world at large. The curse of the country is 








still those degraded Arab slave-dealers, who 
vexed the soul of poor Livingstone, and it is 
greatly to be deplored that some steps could 
not be taken to stamp out this demoralizing 
and devastating traffic. 


THE PITCHER-PLANT.—In a paper read at 
the American Association, Professor C. YV, 
Riley gives the following description of the 
pitcher-plant: The leaf of this plant is a 
trumpet-shaped tube, with an arched lid, 
covering more or less completely the mouth. 
The inside is furnished with a perfect che. 
vaux de frise of retrorse bristles, commencing, 
suddenly, about an inch from the base; 
thence decreasing in size, until about the 
middle of the mouth, they are so short, 
dense, and compact, as to form a decurved 
pubescence, which is perfectly smooth and 
velvety to the touch. Running up the front 
of the trumpet is a broad wing, with a 
hardened border, parting at the top, and ex- 
tending around the rim of the pitcher, 
Along this border, but especially for a short 
distance within the mouth, and less conspic- 
uously within the lid, there exude drops of 
a sweetened viscid fluid, which, as the leaf 
matures, is replaced by a white, papery, 
tasteless sediment or efflorescence, while at 
the smooth bottom of the pitcher is a limpid 
fluid, possessing toxic qualities. The 
sects, which perish in this liquid, are numer- 
ous, and of all orders; but ants are the 
The plant, however, is 
omnivorous as regards insects, and Pro- 
fessor Riley has found in the fluid, at, the 
bottom of the pitcher, katydids, locusts, 
crickets, cockroaches, flies, moths, and even 
butterflies. 


in- 


principal victims. 


EUROPEAN GRAPE-VINE.— No European 
grape-vine will flourish anywhere in the 
United States, east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Many efforts have been made at different 
times to introduce into this country Euro- 
pean vines, but the result has been failure in 
every case. Immigrants from France and 
Switzerland have repeatedly made the ex- 
periment in our Southern and Western 
States, but every-where the phylloxera has 
proved a deadly enemy. West of the Rocky 
Mountains the phylloxera does not occur, 
and hence the success with which European 
vines have been cultivated in California. 
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PLANTS IN THEIR WANDERINGS. 


ONCE every plant had its own home, just 
as every man has his own father-land. But 
just as men do, very many go wandering 
about the world, and are found growing far 
from home. Some have journeyed on the 
wings of the wind, as little feathered seeds; 
others have been carried from country to 
Some have 
been borne far from their native haunts by 


country by birds of passage. 


the waters of overflowing rivers; others have 
floated away on the waves of the sea, and 
been found growing far off on another shore. 
But for the most part, man himself has car- 
ried the plants from one land to another, 
many of them purposely, others by accident. 

If the flowers of a conservatory could 
only speak, would it not be pleasant to hear 
a talk they were having together some day ; 
especially if they were speaking of their old 
homes, or of what befell them on their jour- 
neys through other countries? Let us go in 
and take a look at some of them at least, 
even if we can not understand their speech. 

This young citron-tree, standing on the 
lower shelf, grew from a seed which came 
in a ship from Sicily, and the tree from 
which it was plucked stood, quite likely, on 
That 
stalk of myrtle is probably a descendant, in 


a slope of the fiery Mount Aftna. 


a straight line, from the myrtle shrubs which 
flourished around the ruins of the marble 
temples of Greece. 
between them, filled with lovely blossoms, 
at home You have 
heard of the famous rose-gardens of Persia, 


This rose-bish, standing 


was once in Persia. 
larger than the potato-fields of our own 
country, from whose fragrant leaves the 
costly rose-oil was made? That passion- 
flower, winding about the pillar near the 
corner, once twined upward on the giant 
trees of a Brazilian forest. Long ago, Span- 
it away with them to 
‘¢This flower is a great 
In its blossoms are rep- 
resented all the instruments used in the mar- 


ish monks carried 
Europe, and said: 
marvel of creation. 


tyrdom of Jesus—the nails, the spears, and 
the crown of thorns; and upon the crown, 
even the drops of biood are to be seen. 


1 


This flower has already made known, symbol- 
ically, in those distant lands, the sufferings of 
the Lord, before the foot of a Christian 
preacher ever trod them.” 

The Camellia, yonder, received its name 
from a priest who, returning from a mission- 
ary journey, brought it with him out of 
China. This mountain-rose which, with its 
purple blossom, vies in beauty with the Ca- 
mellia, sprang from a seed gathered on a 
mountain-top which overlooks the Black Sea; 
and the ancestors of this splendid rhodo- 
dendron grew upon the heights of the Him- 
alaya in India. These two little aloe-trees 
came from cuttings brought long ago from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Here are flowers, 
too, from Southern Europe, others from Asia ; 
while the serpent-cactus, which stretches 
downward from the hanging-basket above 
our heads, had its home on the dry rocks of 
Peru, where the condor nests. 

Out of alkcontinents and zones have come 
the hot-house plants, and here they grow 
The auric- 
ula, whose ancestors the chamois cropped 
upon the Alpine slopes, mingles its perfume 
with the vanilla-fragrance of the heliotrope, of 
whose leaves, in its native haunts, the Peru- 
vian marmot nibbles. 


and blossom peacefully together. 


By how many ways 
these plants have come into companionship! 
By what strange accidents, in answer to how 
many motives, and to serve what varied inter- 


estsof men! The beautifully blooming rose- 


‘acacia (Rodinza), native of our Southern 


States, but which you all know as a favorite 
ornament of our Northern gardens and parks, 
was sent from America by a commercial trav- 
eler to Monsieur Robin, the Superintendent 
of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, so that 
from its opening blossoms new patterns 
might be gotten by the milliners for the 
adornment of the court dames. More than 
three hundred years ago, a tulip-bulb was 
brought from Persia to Europe. How far 
and wide its descendants have traveled! so 
that even the poorest country child may have 
a tulip-bed, whose flowers shall be just as 
bright and beautiful as those in a king’s 
garden. There are now more than seven 
hundred varieties of this showy blossom. 
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The seeds of some flowers have come to 
us accidentally, among rice-grains or coffee- 
beans, others have been carried from one 
continent to another in bales of wool or cot- 
ton, or clinging even to the clothing of 
travelers. The first twig of weeping-willow 
that ever reached Europe is said to have 
come from Asia, plaited into a wicker-basket, 
and, planted there, to have put forth root 
and branches. But in these later days great 
florists take special pains to get from dis- 
tant lands beautiful, still-unknown ornamcn- 
tal plants, whose habits in their home haunts 
they carefully observe. They find out 
whether they like best the sunshine or 
shadow, dryness or moisture, warmth or 
coolness, loam or sandy soil, and then offer 
them in their new home that which suits 
best. If the right conditions and treatment 
have been hit upon, the grateful plant will 
soon show it by its plentiful leaves and blos- 
soms. 
of the labors and dangers which plant-gath- 
erers have endured before all the flowery 
treasures in our gardens and green-houses 


Many a strange tale might be told 


were won, 





HUNTING THE THIMBLE. 
Come about the meadow, 
Hunt here and there; 
Where ’s mother’s thimble, 
Can you tell where? 
Jane saw her wearing it; 
Fan saw it fall; 
Ned isn’t sure 
That she dropped it at all. 


Has a mouse carried it 
Down to her hole— 

Home full of twilight,— 
Shady, small soul ? 

Can she be darning there, 
Ere the light fails, 

Small ragged stocking— 
Tiny torn tails? 


Did a finch fly with it 
Into the hedge ? 
Or a reed-warbler 
Down in the sedge ? 
Are they carousiag there, 
All the night through ? 
Such a great goblet, 
Brimful of dew! 


Have beetles crept with it 
Where oak-roots hide; 
There have they settled it 
Down on its side? 

Neat little kennel, 
So cozy and dark; 

Has one crept into it, 
Trying to bark? 








Have the ants covered it 
With straw and sand? 
Roomy bell-tent for them, 

So tall and grand! 
Where the red soldier-ants 

Lie, loll, and lean, 
While the blacks steadily 

Build for their queen. 


Has a huge dragon-fly 
Borne it (how cool!) 
To his snug dressing-room 
By the clear pool? 
There will he try it on 
For a new hat— 
Nobody watching 
But one water-rat ? 


Did the flowers fight for it, 
While, undescried, 

One selfish daisy 
Slipped it aside; 

Now has she plunged it in 
Close to her feet ?— 

Nice private water-tank 
For Summer heat. 


Did spiders snatch at it, 
Wanting to look 

At the bright pebbles 
Which lie in the brook ? 

Now are they using it, 
(Nobody knows!) 

Safe little diving-bell, 
Shutting so close? 


Did a rash squirrel there, 
Wanting to dine, 
Think it some foreign nut, 
Dainty and fine? ‘ 
Can he have swallowed it, 
Up in that oak? 
We, if we listen, 
May soon hear him choke. 


Has it been buried by 
Cross imps and hags, 
Wanting to see us a 
Like beggars in rags? 
Or have fays hidden it, 
Lest we should be 
Tortured with needle-work 
After our tea? 


Hunt for it, hope for it, 
All through the moss; 
Dip for it, grope for it, 
’ Tis such a loss! 
Jane finds a drop of dew, 
Fan finds a stone; 
I find the thimble, 
Which is mother’s own. 


Run with it, fly with it, 
Do n't let it fall; 

All did their best for it— 
Mother thanks all. 

Just as we give it her— 
Think what a shame !— 

Ned says he’s sure 
That it isn’t the same! 
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RounpD LAKE, a little sheet of water a | and circumstance of their delivery. To the 


dozen miles south of Saratoga Springs, is be- 
coming as well known as the world-renowned 
Spa itself. 
its already eventful history, for the occur- 
rence of a fraternal gathering of all the dif- 
ferent branches of Methodism in the United 
Nelson & Phillips have 


The year 1874 will be famous, in 


States and Canada. 
issued a volume of the discourses preached 
on that occasion. It is a unique volume, 
and represents a wide range of talent: 
Bishops Janes, Simpson, Foster, Haven, and 
Peck, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Bishops Kavanaugh and Doggett, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South; 
ops Campbell and Jones, of the African 


sish- 


Methodist Churches; Doctors Lee, M’Ferrin, 
and Deems, of the Church South; Doctors 
Green, Douglass, and Dare, of the Wesleyan 
Communion; Doctor J. Gardner, Canada 
Methodist Episcopal; 
Murray, Methodist Protestant; Dr. Alexan- 
der Clark, editor of Alethodist Recorder; Dr. 
Cummings, of the Wesleyan University; Dr. 
Eddy, 
Church Extension Secretary, and Dr. E. O. 


Doctors Bates and 


Missionary Secretary; Dr. Kynett, 


Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse University. 
We venture to think that such a variety of 
intellectual, moral, and religious truth, com- 
bined with power of expression and forceful 
illustration, was never before concentrated 
One of the 
most original and suggestive sermons in the 
book is that of Dr. Leroy M. Lee, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South ; the most 
eloquent is that of the deceased Dr. T. M. 
Eddy. 
delivered, and has the rare merit of being 


in the same number of pages. 


It was one of the most effective, as 


alive on the printed page, as well as in the 
pulpit. Gems of thought and eloquence are 
scattered all through the volume, Some 
discourses that produced not much effect at 
the time will be found to embody treasures 
of good reading here; and some that bore a 
full press of sail, when the living speaker was 
in them, will be found to be scudding under 
bare poles here, to use the figure of Dr. 
Deems. It is strange how many fine ser- 
mons become lead and dough when you take 


out of them the man, the manner, the time, 





thousands who listened to these masterly 
discourses, the printed page will recall the 
speaker, the crowds, the accompanying songs 
and tears, and shouts and ejaculations, the 
hour and the power; and every page will 
float in a halo of recollections; the voiume, 
and each speaker that it commemorates, will 
glow as in a nimbus, a splendid aureole of 
sanctified memories. (Hitchcock & Walden, 
Cincinnati.) 


Rev. ZACHARIAH PADDOCK enlarges the 
library of Methodist biography by a mem- 
oir of his brother, Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock 
(born in Bennington, Vermont, in 1789; ad- 
mitted on trial in the Genesee Conference in 
1810; superannuated in 1843), another pleas- 
ant recital of the labors, privations, persecu- 
tions— negative heroisms—of the pioneer 
preachers among the pioneer populations of 
this New World. Forty years ago, in Cen- 
tral New York, and, five years later, in the 
the Northern counties of the Empire State, 
we used to hear Benjamin Paddock spoken 
of, among the early settlers of those regions, 
asa name of power. He was a fine singer, 
an eloquent preacher, sanguine in tempera- 
ment, active, loving, laborious. Like most 
of the itinerants of those early days, he 
brought up a large family on a meagre 
annual ‘‘allowance,’? a mere pittance, not 
worthy of being dignified with the name 
“salary.” The book is well gotten up, but 
is sadly marred by misprints in dates. On 
pages 184, 185, 1837, 1838 should read 1827, 
1828. 


man gives some directions: **On Tuesday 


In chapter xvi, page 234, the dying 


evening, the second day of October.” In 
the year 1872, Tuesday was the first day of 
October. Dr. Paddock says his brother died 
on the Saturday evening following; namely, 
October fifth; the obituary in the ‘General 
Minutes,”’ says ‘*October seventh.” On 
page 265, we find a letter from Bishop Scott 
to Rev. G. B. Paddock, dated ‘‘ January 9, 
1872,” which, the biographer says ‘* was writ- 
ten several weeks after the death” of his 
brother, but which commences with saying, 
‘¢your letter of October 23, 1873! Who 
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is responsible for these annoying blunders? | Churches, and in high religious standing 


Nelson & Phillips, New York. (Hitchcock 
& Walden, Cincinnati.) 


Ir is hereabouts somewhat shrewdly sur- 
mised that the New York publishing-house 
is putting itself in training for competition 
at the approaching National Centennial Ex- 
position, judging from the splendid mechan- 
ical execution, in the way of paper, print, 
binding, and illustration of certain strophes 
indited by Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., the pop- 
ular author of ‘* Ecce Ccelum,” entitled 7hy 
Voyage. The framing of the piece is mag- 
nificent, worthy of Bryant or Whittier, and 
the poem itself one which neither of these 
great artists could have written. (Nelson & 
Phillips, New York.) 


UNDER the title of Sforts that Kill, Rev. 
T. De Witt Talmage’s masterly discourses 
on the American theater are collected, by 
the Messrs. Harper, in a volume of two hun- 
dred and forty duodecimo pages—a volume 
which every one at all fascinated by dra- 
matic representations, or in danger of being 
led astray by overdue indulgence in that 
direction, ought to read. The fact that it is 
impossible to sustain high-toned, legitimate 
drama, such as could be patronized by a 
moral and religious public; that managers 
who undertake this always break down; 
the brazen introduction of the French spec- 
tacular exhibitions, troops of naked women 
in the ** White Fawn” and ** Black Crook ;” 
and, above all, the still more brazen attempts 
to introduce into New York the Parisian 
and New Orleans fashion of opening the 
theater on Sunday evenings—have aroused 
the Brooklyn preacher, as they have alarmed 
all good men; and he levels his heaviest bat- 
teries against these morality- threatening 
innovations, in spite of threats, warnings, 
caricatures, and remonstrances of all kinds, 
from the opposite side. It is a fact not gen- 
erally known that the metropolitan theaters 
are largely supported by patrons from the 
country,—young men on their first trip to 
the city, merchants buying annual stocks of 
goods, who go to the city theater when they 
would not go at home; some of them only 
once or twice in a life-time, others as regu- 
larly as they come to the commercial me- 
tropolis, and at no other time; and these, 





at home, who would nct have it known for 
the world that they went to the theater, 
Even ministers are in this class. It would 
benefit all such chance patrons of the Amer. 
ican, theater to read Mr. Talmage’s book, 
(Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 

QUITE a unique book is Rev. W. F. Craft's 
Trophies of Song, with an Introduction by 
Dr. E. Tourjée. Published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. Over three hundred pages 
of select articles and incidents illustrating 
the power and ministry of sacred music. 

After Dark, by Wilkie Collins ; A Tale of 
two Cities, by Charles Dickens; and Zhe 
Bazar Book of the Household. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York; Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati.) 

Floss Silverthorne, by Agnes Giberne (Rob- 
ert Carter & Co., New York). Zhe Wonder- 
Sul Life, by Hesba Stretton (Dodd & Mead) ; 
and Character Sketches, a very interesting 
volume, by Norman Macleod, D. D. (Dodd 
& Mead, New York; Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati). 

Hagarene, by George A. Lawrence, pub- 
lished by the American News Company, 
New York. At the Sign of the Silver Flagon, 
by B. L. Farjeon (Harper & Brothers, New 
York). The Maid of Killeena, by William 
Black (Harper & Brothers). A Strange 
World, by Miss M. E. Braddon, £séed/e, by 
Mrs. Annie Edwards (Harper & Bro’s, New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co.,Cincinnati). 

BEAUTY is not always a possession of<the 
gentler sex; but no amount of beauty will 
atone for neglect of the body. Should any 
of our readers require any hints about the 
care of the person, the preparation of the 
toilet, or the art of preserving and enhanc- 
ing their charms, there is nothing better 
than Zhe Ugly-girl Papers, published by 
the Harpers, New York. (Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati.) They were originally 
written for the Bazar, and, though not de- 
signed for collection into book-form, proved 
so popular that the author revised and added 
new matter to them for this purpose. The 
poet Ovid wrote a poem on the proper treat- 
ment of the face, ‘* De Medicamine Faciei,” 
for the benefit of the fair in his day; and 


many of them, good men, members of | washes and cosmetics for the complexion, as 
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recommended by him, both harmful and in- 
3ut the 
more modern and better counsels for the 


nocent, have always been in use. 


toilet are, to make more of nature and less 
of art; nor does this book contravene these 
counsels. 


THERE are two evidences of a man’s con- 
version and his personal relations to the 
Father—the witness of God’s Spirit and the 
testimony of the Word. But the founda- 
tion of his salvation is his faith in Christ. 
‘¢He that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” That a believer 
may know the grounds of his confidence in 
Christ, Dr. Macduff has written a delightful 
little volume entitled, Clefts of the Rock. 





| 


(New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) 
The reading of this volume will confirm the 
faith of the doubting, and quicken the heart- 
life of the faint. 


In the series of ‘*‘ American Pioneers and 
Patriots,” there is no volume more interest- 
ing than the Life of Rear-Admiral John Paul 
Jones, by J. S. C. Abbott, (New York: Dodd 
& Mead; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.). 
If a career of daring and successful under- 
takings, of gallant conduct in battle, of 
fearless enterprises at sea, is worthy of record, 
the life-history of this distinguished Com- 
modore deserves a place in our country’s 
archives. To the young the record will be 
fascinating, and it belongs to a class of 
books intended especially for them. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE Hymn-book.—At the last General 
Conference, the writer moved a resolution 
for a committee to consider the expediency 
of revising the hymn-book. An able com- 
mittee was appointed, who unanimously 
agreed to recommend ‘revisal,” and so re- 
ported, in an exceedingly able paper, writ- 
ten by Dr. Whedon, of the Providence Con- 
ference. Speeches by Doctors Curry, Buck- 
ley, and others, opposed to the measure, sent 
the recommendation of the committee to the 
tomb of the Capulets. Now, there is a gen- 
eral cry for revisal, and the Advocates, East 
and West, are out in favor of it; and inter- 
ested parties are endeavoring to discover, by 
actual correspondence, how much of the 
hymn-book is in constant use, and what pro- 
portion of its present contents might, with- 
out damage, be spared. 

In January last, the New York agents 
advertised an abridged hymn-book. To this 
we object, unless such a book be issued as a 
tune hymn-book, for use in Sunday-schools 
and social meetings. The standard hymn- 
book of the Church should not be altered 
nor superseded till revised by the General 
Conference. The size of the book is no ob- 
jection to it. 
with D. Creamer, Esq., of Baltimore, in 


In March last, we conferred 





reference to our pet project of revisal. His 
library of hymn-books, notwithstanding his 
liberal donation to the Drew Theological 
Seminary, is the fullest of any in the Church, 
if not in the land. His reputation as a 
philohymnologist is world-wide. He advo- 
cates revisal, but objects to abridgement. 
He would revise, as we would, by weeding 
out the wooden, the flat, the dead, and re- 
placing with live matter, fresh material, re- 
cent creations. 

Every decade brings new hymns, though 
‘real poets are scattered scantly along the 
centuries, such a niggard is nature of her 
choicest gifts. It was one of the divine in- 
dorsements of the British revival of the last 
century, that one of the sacred songsters of 
the ages, one of the hymnists of the Church 
universal, fell to its lot. Charles Wesley’s 
hymns area sacred legacy. They reflect the 
Bible and all shades of religious experience ; 
they embody the doctrines of the Church; 
they are its ritual. Of the hymns in our 
present collection, the Wesleys wrote over 
six hundred. It is thus impossible to cut 
the present collection down to three hun- 
dred, without sacrificing more than half the 
songs that have sung themselves into the 
very fiber and constitution of Methodists, 
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from the beginning. Full three hundred, of 
the five hundred and sixty-three credited to 
Charles Wesley in the present arrangement, 
are universal favorites. Of Watts’s seventy- 
seven, not more than half a dozen could, for 
any respectable pretext, be laid aside. That 
half dozen are less known, because couched 
in unsingable meters, and could easily be re- 
placed by living lines from the poet’s own 
writings, in popular use in the hymn-books 
of other denominations. 

Two-thirds of those assigned to John Wes- 
ley’s pen are general favorites. The last 
compilers made liberal drafts upon that 
*¢second Cowper,’”? Montgomery. These se- 
lections might be winnowed to profit. The 
five to eight dozen anonymous hymns, 
gleaned from two dozen different collections 
and other sources, might be sifted to advan- 
tage. Some of Steele’s could be spared or 
substituted, some of Doddridge’s, some of 
Toplady’s, one or two of Cowper’s, perhaps ; 
none of Addison’s. Several from Cowper’s 
Olney Hymns might be added, for instance: 


“* Hark, my Soul, it is the Lord,” 
(the omitted stanzas 5) 
“Sometimes a Light surprises ;” 
“To Jesus, the Crown of my Hope.” 
Some of Bathurst’s, and some of Newton’s 
Ditto, some of Heber’s, 
Heber’s 


“Thou art gone to the Grave,” 


might be cut out. 
and some of Hart’s. 


should be inserted. Fawcett, Lyte, Sten- 
nett, Medley, and Kelly can all spare us the 
printing of lines which are seldom or never 
used. Of the balance of the hundred and 
forty authors who have contributed to our 
stores of song from one to half a dozen 
pieces, some have given us gems, and some 
trash; some of them are indispensable, and 
some of them can not too soon stand aside 
and give place to better material. Some 
authors, like Gray, with his ‘‘Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard,” have made them- 
selves immortal, and millions happy, by a 
single production; others, with prolific pens, 
have scarcely raised a ripple on the surface. 

In the Preface to the revision of 1848, the 
bishops express the belief that the book 
‘¢ will not require another revision for gener- 
ations to come.” All healthy growth im- 
plies excretion of the dead and useless, and 
accretion of new forms of life; in other 











words, continual change, slow, but constant, 
The impression is wide-spread that the 
hymn-book needs revisal. We have else- 
where indicated what we deem the best 
mode to secure such revisal: 

1. Let it be a revisal, and not the crea- 
tion of a new book. 

2. Restore disjointed hymns, like ‘*Wrest- 
ling Jacob,” to their original entirety. 

3- Restore to their original phraseology 
lines amended, out of shape and out of 
sense, by the last revisers. 

4. To facilitate revision, let the agents 
supply to those who are willing and compe- 
tent to undertake the task of revision sheets 
of the larger hymn-book, with wide margin 
for corrections and alterations. 

5. Let revisals be submitted to a com- 
mittee at the next General Conference, at 
the beginning of the session, who shall re- 
port a form, that that body may adopt and 
put into the hands of editors, agents, and 
book committee, for publication. 


DEAD.—This is what has been said of all 
the long line of mortality that has gone 
down to the grave. It is the verdict of each 
coming generation upon the one going be- 
fore it, which, in its turn, will be the subject 
of the same solemn announcement. Bur- 
dened with sadness, yet oft-repeated; often 
repeated, yet ever true. True of the long 
line of generations, and also true of each 
person composing these generations. 

Reader, you, too, are a dying mortal, 
The end is near. How very near the time 


| when your bodily strength will depart; 


when your palsied limbs can no longer obey 
the will; when your head will be so heavy 
and tired that you can no longer lift it up; 
when your panting, parting breath will fail, 
and, with a struggle and a gasp, be gone; 
when the feeble, fitful life-current will for- 
get its flow, and your throbbing heart will 
cease to beat; when your closed and sight- 
less eyes will look no more on earthly sights 
and earthly scenes; when your ears will be 
alike deaf to the harsh voice of censure, 
and the tender accents of affection; when 
your voice will be forever hushed in the 
stillness of the grave; when your body, now 
the object of much care and solicitude, will 
be lifeless and loathsome; when a coffin 
shall inclose it, and a silent procession bear 
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it to the grave; when weeping friends can 
no longer be with you, but will turn away 
and leave you to the chill and coldness, the 
damp and darkness, the solitude and silence 
of your cheerless bed, in the narrow cham- 
bers of death; when ‘‘he is dead,” will be 
the brief, solemn announcement that will tell 
the sad tale of another earthly life gone out, 
another broken home-circle, another vacant 
chair, and another desolate hearth-stone ! 

‘‘ Dead.” 
cape. Death is coming, and you must meet 
him face to face, and fall a victim to his 
power. Are you ready? You are young; 
but youth is no defense. The frost of death 
will blast its early bloom. You are strong; 
but strength can not turn aside the fatal 
shaft. 
of heart; but all these will not avail to put 


Yes, dead; and there is no es- 


You are healthy, vigorous, and stout 
away the fatal hour. Death will conquer 
you. Helpless as the drifting snow-flake, 
you must yield to his all-conquering power. 

Are you ready? Have you enlisted a 
ready hand to help you, a strong arm to up- 
hold you, and a great sympathetic heart to 
comfort you? Is your treasure in heaven? 
Is your heart also there? 
wedding-garment? Is your lamp burning, 
and are you watching and waiting? ready 
for the midnight cry? Have you secured 
the favor and help of Him who has con- 
quered death ? Has he for you taken away its 


Have you on the 


Have you, by his help, conquered 
the fear of death? If so, then you are safe. 
Trusting in Jesus, you are ready. Death 
will come; but he will have no terrors. He 
comes with the air of a conqueror; but he 
comes to be conquered. -He has been van- 
He met Jesus, and his 
And you, in the name 


sting ? 


quished before. 
power was broken. 
of Jesus, may shout in his very teeth the 
battle-cry of victory, ‘*O death, where is 
thy sting ?” 

You will fall before his power; but your 
fall shall be a victory; for Jesus will lift you 
up. Death may hold a brief dominion over 
the body; but the soul is untouched by his 
power, and its farewell to earth is a triumph- 
ant shout of *¢ Thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ !”? * 

THE THEATER.—Some years ago, Dr. Bel- 
lows wrote in defense of the theater, and 








recently the eloquent Talmage has preached 
a series of sermons against it. Dr. Bellows’s 
theater was that ideal, moral, semi-religious 
style of theater, with which nobody can find 
fault, and against which no one can speak any 
harm, where the actors are virtuous and de- 
corous, if not pious; the plays high-toned, 
expurgated of all indecency, lessons of truth 
and purity, informing the understanding, 
elevating the affections, and innocently 
amusing hours of leisure; the audience 
Christian men and women, bent on edifica- 
tion; the theater itself, and its neighborhood, 
highly respectable, free from saloons, vul- 
garity, profanity, and license. Mr. Tal- 
mage’s is the American theater as it is, with 
its questionable characters, its more than 
questionable surroundings, its degrading 
spectacles, and its raids upon decency, mo- 
rality, and the Christian Sabbath. Facts 
prove that the high drama of Mr. Bellows 
can not be sustained. Facts prove that the 
allegations of Mr. Talmage are fearfully true. 
The theater as it should be, nowhere exists. 
The theater as it is, shows, as it ever has 
done, a tendency to go down, like a stone in 
water, to the lowest possible depths. 

The Christian Church has always been 
antagonistic to the theater. In the first ages 
of Christianity, any one connected with the 
theater was not allowed baptism. Cyril says 
that the ‘‘ pomps of the devil are stage-plays 
and like vanities.” 
those who renounce the devil and his works 


such Tertullian says 
‘¢can not go to a stage-play without turning 


apostates.”? Augustine, Cyprian, Basil, and 


|-Clement of Alexandria, are no less vehement 


on the same point; and Chrysostrom loudly 
exclaims against such as could listen toa 
comedian with the same ears with which they 
heard an evangelical preacher. 

Time and again, since the days of the 
Fathers, the theater has been practically a 
member of the Church, though, if we are 
rightly informed, the Roman Church has 
always refused to accord to play-actors the 
rites of Christian burial. Church members 
have patronized the institution without stint, 
let, or hinderance; and some of them, con- 
scious of its defects, have turned the Scrip- 
tures into plays, and written moral and re- 
ligious dramas, in the hope of elevating the 
stage. The good Hannah More tried the 
experiment of writing religious plays founded 
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on the historical incidents of the Old Testa- 
ment. They were failures. The theater of 
the day sank in spite of her, and she ceased 
to attend it. Johnson became early con- 
vinced of the depraving tendencies of the 
green-room, and ceased to frequent the the- 
ater, from religious scruples. His opinion of 
players was any thing but complimentary. 

‘* Players, sir,” he said to his parasite, Bos- 
well, ‘*I look upon them as no better than 
creatures set upon tables and stools to make 





faces and produce laughter, like dancing | 


dogs!” 

** But, sir, you will allow that some play- 
ers are better than others 7” 

*« Yes, sir, as some dogs dance better than 
others.” 

The moral character of players has been a 
standing objection to the theater; the char- 
acter of the written drama is scarcely less so. 
The outspoken vulgarity of Shakespeare was 
peculiar to the age in which he lived. The 
drama of the eighteenth century ought to 
be better in this respect than the sixteenth ; 
but a great deal of it reflects the morals of 
that merrie monarch ‘who never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one.” A 
few years ago, Sheridan’s comedy, ‘* The 
Rivals,” was performed in an Eastern city by 
an amateur company made up of young gen- 
tlemen and’ ladies from the best and most 
Christian families in that community, for the 
benefit of some local benevolence. <A gen- 
tleman who was present at the representa- 
tion told the writer that there were innuen- 
does uttered in the play that never would 
have been tolerated a moment in the draw- 
ing-room, such as no young lady ought to 
listen to; and that her listening to them at 
all could only be apologized for on the 
ground that she was ignorant of their 
meaning. 

The brazen efforts of the American theater 
to corrupt our youth by the introduction of 
the modern spectacular drama of the French 
stage in the ‘* Black Crook,” ‘* Formosa,” 
‘*White Fawn,” and the like; and the 
late effort to open the theaters on Sunday 
evenings, are indignantly rebuked by Tal- 
mage, and are more or less resisted by pop- 
ular disfavor and the newspapers which, asa 
class, constitutionally truckle to the largest 
amount of patronage. 
metropolis of the Union, theaters have sup- 


In the commercial | 





| 


' merce. 


planted churches all along Broadway; but 
we fear that the effort to legitimatize and 
Christianize the acted drama, will be, as ever 
heretofore, unsuccessful. 


REVISED SERIES.—The only objection we 
have heard to the new form of the Repos. 
ITORY is the breaking up of the set of bound 
It 
will, of course, be impossible to match the 
new volumes with the old, or to regard them 
The 
thing to be done, and which we propose to 
do ourselves, is to bind the new series semi- 
annually, and to say on the back, ‘ Revised 
Series,” Vol. I; Vol. II; and so on. 


volumes that grace so many libraries. 


as a continuation of the old series. 


‘¢ MODIFICATIONS OF METHODISM ” is the 
title of a two-column article in one of our 
city dailies awhile since. Modified, or, more 
properly, mode-ified Methodists would have 
been a better title for the writer’s apologetics, 
The Discipline of the Church has changed 
but little, members have changed vastly 
more. Some of these changes may be im- 
provements, many of them we and pos-: 
terity may have reason to deplore. 


MINUTES FoR 1874.—The New York pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, send us 
the General Minutes for the year just closed. 
It records eighty Annual Conferences, four- 
teen bishops, 10,854 traveling preachers, 
12,581 local, 18,628 Sunday-schools, 1,000,- 
376 scholars, 1,464,027 members and proba- 
tioners in society. And for benevolent 
contributions: superanuates, $150,881.54; 
Missionary, $611,954.54; Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary, $55,406.20; Church Extension, 
$85,247; Tracts,’ $19,840; Sunday-school 
Union, $20,196.61; Freedmen’s Aid, $37,- 
029.65; Education, $23.754.68. Churches, 
15,000; probable value, $69,288,815, and 
about 1,800 parsonages, valued at nearly 
$10,000,000. 


SEED ANNUAL.—D. M. Ferry & Co., De- 
troit, Michigan, advertise every thing in the 
way of seeds and bulbs. 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—We give this month 
two exquisite pictures —‘‘The Rustic Art- 
ist,” and ** Unloading a Merchantman.” 
The former presents a scene prophetic of the 
future master of painting; the latter gives 
us an historic incident of the world’s com- 
Both are views worthy of study. 
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